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Education  in  Georgia  During  the  Period 
Of  Royal  Government  1752-1776 

By  Robert  L.  McCaul* 

I.  The  Financial  Support  of  Schools  and  Schoolmasters 

For  Georgia,  the  educational  opportunities  available  in  the 
colony  during  the  proprietary  period  have  been  well  described 
by  James  Ross  McCain.^  It  is  difficult  to  do  as  much  for  the 
period  of  royal  government.  The  Trustees’  paternalism  and  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  informing  their  friends  of  the 
colony’s  progress  and  of  defending  their  measures  against  ad¬ 
versaries  in  England  and  malcontents  in  Georgia  caused  them  to 
keep  careful  records  of  all  aspects  of  life  in  the  colony.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  records  of  the  royal  government  deal  mainly  with 
land  grants  and  political  affairs  and  cannot  be  supplemented  by 
journals,  diaries,  and  letters  equal  in  vividness  and  amplitude  to 
those  of  William  Stephens  and  George  Whitefield.  Certainly,  as 
intimate  and  as  detailed  observ’ations  of  social  life  in  the  colony 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  autobiography  of  Cornelius  Winter 
or  the  journal  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  or  the  letters  of 
the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.*  In  consequence  of  this  dearth  of  appropriate 
documentary  material,  any  account  of  educational  provisions  un¬ 
der  the  Crown  must  raise  questions  to  which  only  conjectural 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Chicago.  The  writer  wishes  to  thank  Professor  Herman  Richey 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Newton  Edwards  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bryan,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Ar¬ 
chives  and  History,  Atlanta,  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  him.  This  is 
the  first  of  two  articles.  The  second  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. 

1.  James  Ross  McCain,  Georgia  as  a  Proprietary  Province  (Boston,  1917), 
280-302. 

2.  William  Jay,  Works  (New  York,  1852),  III,  12-41;  Theodore  G.  Tap- 
pert  and  John  W.  Doberstein,  eds..  The  Journal  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen¬ 
berg  (Philadelphia,  1945),  II,  595-686;  S.P.G.,  “Miscellaneous  Correspondence, 
Series  C,  Georgia,  1759-1782”  (Library  of  Congress  Photostats). 
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answers  can  be  given  and  must  be  liberally  sprinkled  with  “prob- 
ably’s,”  “maybc’s,”  and  “it  would  seem’s.” 

The  educational  institutions  which  developed  in  Georgia  dur¬ 
ing  the  1730’s  and  1740’s  were  distinctive  in  three  ways:  (i) 
Geoipa  was  the  only  colony  which  had  many  of  its  dependent 
orphans  educated  and  maintained  in  an  orphanage;  (2)  Georgia 
may  have  been  the  only  Southern  colony  which  possessed  a  “pub¬ 
lic,”  unendowed  school  free  of  tuition  to  all  pupils;  (3)  Georgia 
was  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  which  some  teachers 
were  paid  salaries  by  Parliament.  From  McGiin  the  reader  can 
gain  a  knowledge  of  how  the  plight  of  the  orphans  led  to  the 
building  of  Bethesda  and  how  Dobell’s  troubles  in  determining 
which  Savannah  children  should  be  tuition  pupils  and  which  free 
pupils  led  the  Trustees  to  direct  that  none  of  the  children  should 
pay  for  instruction.  About  the  third  of  these  distinctive  features, 
however,  McCain  says  little.  It  would  be  advisable  to  begin,  then, 
with  a  resume  of  the  financial  history  of  the  colony. 

At  first  the  Georgia  project  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue. 
The  Trustees’  promotion  literature,  in  which  the  humanitarian, 
commercial,  and  military  objectives  of  the  colony  were  decked  out 
in  Mr.  Martyn’s  most  seductive  prose,  attracted  donations  from 
clergymen,  merchants,  politicians,  and  pious  and  charitable  people 
of  all  stations.*  “Every  man  who  has  any  Affection  for  Mankind, 
or  Regard  for  the  Good  of  his  Country,  must  be  interested  in  this 
Affair,”  wrote  the  editor  of  one  magazine.*  Nevertheless,  indi¬ 
vidual  benefactions  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  very  sub¬ 
stantial  expenses  of  transporting,  equipping,  victualing,  and  settling 
the  necessitous  p)oor  who  were  to  get  a  fresh  start  in  Georgia. 
The  Trustees  turned  to  Parliament  for  aid  in  1732  but  their  ap¬ 
plication  was  opposed.*  A  year  later  they  were  able  to  capitalize 
on  public  sympathy  for  the  Salzburgers  and  to  win  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  ten  thousand  pounds  for  “carrying  over  and  settling  foreign 

3.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Atlanta,  1905),  III,  passim.  Hereafter  the  published  volumes  of  this  series 
will  be  abbreviated  to  Col.  Rec.  Oa.  The  unpublished  volumes  will  be  ab¬ 
breviated  to  “Col.  Rec.  Ga.”  The  latter,  of  course,  are  In  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta. 

4.  The  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  XLV  (June,  1733),  643. 

5.  Leo  Francis  Stock,  ed..  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  Respecting  North  America  (Washington,  1937),  IV,  172. 
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and  other  Protestants  in  the  said  colony.”*  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  grants  that  the  Trustees  obtained  from  Parliament,  and 
these  grants  rather  than  individual  donations— which  had  dwindled 
in  number  and  size  after  people  lost  interest  in  the  undertaking— 
were  the  chief  source  from  which  the  Trustees  drew  in  main¬ 
taining  the  civil  government  of  Georgia.''  Among  the  charges  of 
the  civil  government  were  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
Savannah  “Publick”  School  and  of  the  schools  at  Vemonburgh 
and  Acton,  and  so  John  Dobell,  Peter  Joubert,  and  Edward  Holt 
were  paid  salaries  out  of  Parliamentary  funds.  Hence,  almost  a 
century  before  the  first  Parliamentary  grant  of  public  moneys 
for  educational  purposes  in  England,  Parliament  was,  in  effect, 
paying  salaries  to  two  schoolmasters  in  Georgia,  one  of  whom, 
the  schoolmaster  at  Savannah,  was  instructing  in  a  tuition-free 
school. 

For  several  years  after  the  Trustees  had  surrendered  their  charter 
in  1752  there  were  no  radical  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  colony.  The  magistrates  and  officials  appointed  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  were  kept  in  their  posts,  and  Parliament  provided  money  for 
salaries  and  the  collateral  expenses  of  government  just  as  it  had 
during  most  of  the  preceding  twenty  years.  In  1754,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  had  been  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  colony,  reported  its  decision  to  the  Privy  Council 
and  recommended  a  royal  province  type  of  government,  with  a 
“Charge”  that  included  the  salaries  of  a  governor  and  other  of¬ 
ficers  and  “an  Allowance  heretofore  usually  given  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  to  a  Minister  and  two  Schoolmasters  .  .  .  .”*  This  plan  was 
approved  by  the  Privy  Council  and  was  followed  in  setting  up 
the  governmental  system  which  operated  in  Georgia  from  1754 
to  1782. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Privy  Council  had  expected  that  fi¬ 
nancial  support  from  Parliament  would  be  necessary  only  “dur¬ 
ing  infancy  of  the  Colony,”  until  Georgia  should  “be  in  a  Con- 

6.  /bid.,  215-1». 

7.  Ibid.,  214-43,  296-97,  303,  320-21,  327,  410-11,  421,  754-55,  804;  Leo  Fran¬ 
cis  Stock,  ed.,  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  British  Parliaments  Respecting 
North  America  (Washington.  1941),  V,  22-23,  29,  83-87,  92,  132-33,  139,  163, 
167-68,  228,  231,  295,  297-98,  330,  374-76,  425,  457-60,  518-19. 

8.  Col.  Rec.  Ga.,  XXVI,  442. 
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dition  to  bear  the  Elxpence  of  its  own  Establishment.”*  But,  de¬ 
spite  the  increasing  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  Parlia¬ 
ment  paid  the  costs  of  the  civil  government  “and  other  incidental 
Expences  attending  the  same”  through  the  Revolution.  Evtj.y 
year  one  item  on  the  annual  estimate  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  dealt  with  the  salaries  of  two  schoolmasters.  From  June 
24,  1752  to  June  24,  1760  the  item  read  “To  the  Salaries  of  Two 
Schoolmasters,  One  at  Savannah  and  One  at  Vemonburgh  and 
Acton— 3  2”;'*  from  June  24,  1760  to  June  24,  1765  the  phras¬ 
ing  of  the  item  was  the  same,  but  the  total  of  the  combined 
salaries  was  forty-six  pounds;^'  from  June  24,  1765  to  June  24, 
1782  the  item  read  “To  an  Allowance  for  a  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  two  Schoolmasters— 16”  and  in  the  estimate 
of  June  24,  1782  to  June  24,  1783,  the  last  of  Georgia  to  appear 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  item  was  “To  an 
Allowance  to  the  Schoolmaster— ^  50.”^*  The  Georgia  school¬ 
masters  now  were  not  the  only  ones  in  the  British  Ejnpire  re¬ 
ceiving  salaries  out  of  Parliamentary  appropriations,  however.  In 
1763,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  Georgia  precedent. 
Parliament  began  providing  funds  for  salaries  of  twenty-five 
pounds  apiece  to  two  schoolmasters  in  East  Florida  and  two  in 
West  Florida.^^  Senegambia  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  1765  and 
the  island  of  St.  John  in  America  in  1777  also  became  provinces 
whose  governmental  expenses  were  borne  by  Parliament,  and  in 
each  province  fifty  pounds  of  the  annual  appropriation  was  set 
aside  for  the  salary  of  a  schoolmaster.” 

The  complicated  administrative  process  through  which  money 
from  the  Treasury  in  London  ultimately  made  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  civil  officials  and  schoolmasters  in  Georgia  required 
action  from  the  Elxchequer,  the  Board  of  Trade,  Parliament,  and 

9.  James  Munro,  ed.,  AcU  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial 
Beriet  (London,  1911),  IV,  180. 

10.  Journals  of  the  Home  of  Commons  (London,  1803),  XXVI,  629,  935; 
XXVII,  111,  363,  663;  XXVIII,  103,  396,  693. 

11.  Ibid.,  XXVIII,  1017;  XXIX,  99,  468,  877;  XXX,  289. 

12.  Ibid.,  XXX  634;  XXXI,  227,  529;  XXXII,  204,  685;  XXXIII,  117,  473; 
XXXIV,  67,  601;  XXXV,  262,  630;  XXXVI,  99,  776;  XXXVII,  163,  690; 
XXXVIII,  112,  816,  1063. 

13.  Ibid.,  XXXIX,  439. 

14.  Ibid.,  XXIX,  877, 

15.  Ibid.,  XXX.  322,  636;  XXXVI,  98. 
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the  Georgia  agent.  A  very  important  role  was  played  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  requested  the  grants  from  Parliament,  drew  up  , 
estimates,  planned  the  allocation  of  funds,  and  kept  accounts  of 
expenditures.  For  example,  to  describe  the  procedure  in  the  year 
1766,  on  February  i  Charles  Lowndes,  the  secretary  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  letter  “signifying 
the  King’s  commands’’  that  the  Board  should  prepare  and  lay 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  estimate  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  Georgia  from  June  24,  1765  to  June  24,  1766.^*  The 
estimate  was  prepared  by  the  Board,  and  on  March  7  John  Rice 
of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  came  into  the 
House  of  Commons  and  presented  it:” 

ESTIMATE  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  His  Majesty’s  Colony 
of  Georgia,  and  other  incidental  Expences  attending  the  same,  from 
the  24th  of  June  1765,  to  the  24th  of  June  1766 


L  s.  d. 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Governor . .  1,000 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Chief  Justice _ 500 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Secretary . . 100 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Clerk  of  Assembly _  20 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Surveyor  of  Lands _  1 50 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Regii^er  General  of 

Quit-rents  - _ _ _ _ _ _  100 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Attorney  General _ 1 50 

To  the  Salarv  of  the  Provost  Marshal _ 100 

To  an  Allowance  for  a  Minister  of  the  Church 

England,  and  two  Schoolmasters  . . .  116 

To  the  Salary  of  the  Agent  for  the  Affairs  of 

the  Colony  . . . . . - _  200 

To  an  Allowance  to  the  Pilot  stationed  at  the 
Mouth  of  Savannah  River,  with  a  Boat  and 

sufficient  Hands  . . . . . - .  50 

To  an  Allowance  for  contingent  Expences _ 500 

To  a  Continuation  of  the  Provisions,  made  by  the 


late  Trustees  for  purchasing  from  Growers, 
the  Balls,  or  Cocoons  of  Raw  Silk,  as  an  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  Growth  and  Culture  of  it  1,000 


L  31986 


16.  Journal  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1764  to  December  1767  (London,  1936),  252-54,  258. 

17.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  XXX,  633,  634. 
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This  estimate  was  laid  “upon  the  Table  to  be  perused  by  the 
Members  of  the  House.”  Five  days  later  the  House  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  estimate. 
On  the  next  day  the  resolution  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  3,986 
pounds  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  upon  account  for  defraying 
the  civil  expenses  of  Georgia  was  read,  the  question  was  put, 
and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  House.^*  Early  in  June 
the  agent  of  Georgia,  Charles  Ganh,  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  a  petition  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  be  issued  to  him 
by  the  Treasury.  His  memorial  was  approved  and  transmitted  to 
the  Exchequer,  and  now  at  last  authorization  of  the  grant,  which 
had  been  slowly  traveling  through  administrative  channels  since 
February,  was  complete.^*  Garth  could  collect  at  the  Exchequer 
the  3,986  pounds  which  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
service  of  the  colony.*®  He  could  send  hard  cash  to  Georgia. 
He  could  pay  off  the  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  which  had 
been  drawn  upon  him  by  the  officials  of  the  colony,  and  he  could 
honor  the  “certificates”  of  twenty  pounds  and  of  fourteen  pounds 
ten  shillings  which  Governor  Wright  had  given  to  Robert  Mc- 
Clatchie  and  Peter  Gandy,  respectively,  for  their  work  as  school¬ 
masters  during  the  fiscal  year  1765-1766.*^ 

Appropriations  do  not  necessarily  entail  payments.  Money  is 
not  always  spent  in  accordance  with  estimates,  even  in  political 
systems  with  a  higher  level  of  official  honesty  than  prevailed 
in  England  and  the  colonies  two  centuries  ago.  True,  every  year 
from  1752  to  1783  the  Georgia  estimates  did  carry  an  item  allo¬ 
cating  a  certain  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  appropriation  to  the 
salaries  of  two  schoolmasters,  and,  true,  every  year  Parliament 
granted  the  colony  money  enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  this 
item  and  the  rest  of  the  items  on  the  estimate.  Yet  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence  it  does  not  follow  that  salaries  were  actually 

18.  Ibid.,  636.  650,  657-58. 

19.  Journal  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  1764-1767, 
290-91. 

20.  Percy  Scott  Fllppln,  "The  Royal  Government  In  Georgia,  1752-1776. 
IV.  The  Financial  System  and  Administration,"  (Georgia  Historical  Quarterly, 
IX,  3  (Sept.  1925),  191. 

21.  “Ck)l.  Rec.  Ga.,”  XXVIII,  Pt.  II  A,  384. 
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paid  to  schoolmasters  every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  for 
some  years  is  there  evidence  of  payment.  Listed  in  the  colony’s 
accounts  during  the  1760’s  were  payments  to  five  teachers,  all 
presumably  stationed  at  the  Savannah  Public  School.  Besides 
McQatchie  and  Gandy,  the  recipients  of  “certificates”  were  John 
Holmes,  twenty  pounds  for  the  period  from  June  1766  to  June 
1767,  and  James  Seymour  and  Alexander  Findlay,  twenty-six 
pounds  for  the  period  from  June  1768  to  June  1769.” 

There  also  is  testimony  that  certain  teachers  in  Augusta  were 
actually  paid  out  of  the  Parliamentary  funds,  for  after  1752  that 
town,  not  Vemonburgh  and  Acton,  seems  to  have  shared  with 
Savannah  the  grant  for  schoolmasters’  salaries.^  In  1762  the 
churchwardens  and  vestrymen  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Augusta,  wrote 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
asking  for  a  new  minister.  In  the  course  of  their  letter  they  re¬ 
marked: 

We  do  not  know  Sir,  whether  we  are  right  in  adding  that  a  Sallery 
of  Twenty  three  pounds  six  shillings  &  eight  pence  is  allowed  out 
of  the  Moneys  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Province  of 
Georgia  for  a  School  master  in  this  place,  which  with  the  advantage 
that  results  from  teaching  the  children  here,  at  least  thirty  pounds 
sterling  more  may  be  with  greatest  Ease  throwTi  into  the  hands  of  a 
Qcrgyman  who  would  chuse  to  accept  it— 

The  late  Mr.  Copp  for  some  time  before  he  left  us  derived  a  bene¬ 
fit  both  from  the  Sallery  &  the  school.^* 

Obviously,  Copp,  who  was  the  clergyman  at  Augusta  from  1751 
to  1756,  in  addition  to  holding  church  services  and  administering 
the  sacrament,  taught  school  and  collected  the  schoolmaster’s  salary 
provided  by  Parliament.  Another  teacher  at  Augusta,  Theobald 
Maigheneaux,  had  a  “Sallery  .  .  .  from  the  Government  at  home” 
of  twelve  pounds  per  annum  from  1765  to  1766  to  his  death  in 

1769“ 

22.  Ibid.,  XXVIII,  Pt.  II  B.  714,  536. 

23.  JoumaJ  of  the  Cotnmisaionera  for  Trade  and  Plantationa  from  Jan- 
nuary  1754  to  December  1758  (London,  1933),  247-48;  Journal  of  the  Com- 
miaaionera  for  Trade  and  Plantationa  from  January  1759  to  December  1763 
(London,  1935),  238-39. 

24.  Churchwardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Paul’s,  Augusta,  to  S.  P.  Q., 
Feb.  8,  1762,  S.  P.  O.,  in  “Miscellaneous  Correspondence,  Oa.,"  111. 

25.  Frink  to  Burton,  April  9,  1766,  Ellington  to  Burton,  June  30,  1768 
and  June  30,  1769,  ibid.,  157-58,  228,  230. 
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For  Copp  and  Maigheneaux  and  for  McQatchie,  Gandy, 
Holmes,  Seymour,  and  Findlay  there  is,  consequently,  valid  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  actual  receipt  of  salaries  from  Parliamentary  approp¬ 
riations.  But  the  tenures  of  these  men  do  not  cover  all  the  years 
between  1752  and  1776.  Were  there  no  Savannah  schoolmasters 
drawing  salaries  out  of  the  grants  in  the  1750’s  and  1770’s?  None 
at  Augusta  between  1756  and  1766  and  in  the  1770’s?  Or  were 
there  schoolmasters  receiving  salaries  for  which  no  records  of  pay¬ 
ment  were  kept  in  the  accounts?  Or— always  embarrassing  and 
always  possible— has  the  writer  of  this  article  overlooked  pertinent 
evidence  or  failed  to  examine  documents  bearing  on  these  points? 

When  the  Trustees  transferred  the  colony  to  the  Crown  in 
1752,  the  schoolmaster  at  Savannah  was  said  to  have  possessed  a 
salary  of  twenty  pounds  annually  and  the  schoolmaster  at  Vemon- 
burgh  and  Acton  a  salary  of  twelve  pounds.*®  Within  the  next 
eight  years  the  salary  attached  to  each  post  was  raised  to  twenty- 
three  pounds  a  year,  but  around  1764  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
at  Augusta  was  reduced  to  the  original  amount  of  twelve  pounds 
a  year.*^  The  eleven  pounds  which  he  had  been  getting  may  have 
been  lumped  with  three  pounds  cut  from  the  Savannah  master’s 
salary  and  both  deductions  used  to  make  up  a  salary  of  fourteen 
pounds  per  annum  for  an  assistant  to  the  latter.  In  any  case,  a 
salary  of  at  best  twenty-three  pounds  a  year  could  not  have  en¬ 
abled  the  schoolmasters  to  have  lived  much  beyond  a  subsistence 
level  in  a  colony  where  the  governor  earned  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  the  chief  justice  five  hundred,  and  where  an  official  earn¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  complained  of  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  circumstances  and  that  “every  imported  com¬ 
modity  sells  at  an  advance  of  75  percent,  and  every  necessary  of 
life  is  proportionately  expencive.’’*®  Living  in  the  two  decades 
before  the  Revolution  could  not  have  been  less  dear  than  it  had 

26.  “Col.  Rec.  Ga.,”  XXXIII,  541. 

27.  Churchwardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Paul’s,  Augusta,  to  Burton, 
May  8,  1765,  and  Frink  to  Burton,  April  9,  1766,  S.  P.  O.,  in  “Miscellaneous 
Correspondence,  Ga.,"  129,  157-58;  Journal  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations,  1754-1758,  pp.  247-48. 

28.  Knox  to _ ,  May  20,  1760,  in  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis¬ 

sion,  Report  on  Manuscripts  in  Various  Collections  (Dublin,  1909),  VI,  84. 
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been  in  1 746  when  Dobell,  holding  down  the  three  jobs  of  register, 
secretary  of  Indian  affairs,  and  schoolmaster  of  Savannah,  found 
an  income  of  some  fifty-five  pounds  a  year  “no  more  than  a  G>m- 
petent  sufficiency 

In  view  of  the  meager  salaries  paid  the  schoolmasters,  it  would 
seem  that  during  the  period  of  royal  government  they  would  have 
been  forced,  as  Dobell  had  been,  to  supplement  their  salary  in  one 
fashion  or  another.  Perhaps  they  took  clerical  jobs  like  Peter 
Gandy,  schoolmaster  in  1765-1766,  who  acted  as  a  scrivener  for 
the  General  Assembly  and  secretary  of  the  Union  Society.*®  Or 
they  may  have  been  aided,  as  Holt  was  in  the  proprietary  period 
and  Maigheneaux  in  the  royal  period,  by  contributions  subscribed 
by  the  townsfolk.*^  Or  sometimes  affluent  and  charitable  persons, 
like  the  gentleman  of  Augusta  who  gave  Maigheneaux  his  board 
free,  may  have  donated  money  or  other  encouragements.  Or  the 
minister  may  have  acted  as  schoolmaster  and,  like  Jonathan  Copp, 
collected  salaries  from  both  positions.  Or  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  had  promised 
an  allowance  to  Maigheneaux  just  before  he  died,  may  have  paid 
it  to  his  successor,  Joseph  Brooks,  and  to  later  schoolmasters  at 
Augusta.**  Or,  finally,  the  school  at  Savannah,  like  the  school  at 
Augusta,  may  not  have  been  free  and  the  schoolmaster’s  income 
may  have  been  derived  from  tuition  fees  as  well  as  from  a  salary 
out  of  Parliamentary  grants.  Surely,  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
Union  Society  and  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  or  for  private  persons 
to  have  offered,  as  they  did,  to  pay  for  the  education  of  indigent 
children  if  these  children  could  have  gone  to  the  Savannah  school 
without  paying  tuition.**  It  is  probable  that  a  free  school,  a  school 
in  which  the  schoolmaster  did  “did  not  take  any  Gratuity  from 

29.  Dobell  to  the  Trustees,  Feb.  28,  1746,  Col.  Rec.  On.,  XXV,  18. 

30.  Ibid.,  XIV,  231;  Georgia  Gazette,  April  14,  1763. 

31.  Zouberbuhler  to  Verelst,  Jan.  5,  1751,  in  Col.  Rec.  Ga,.  XXVI,  133; 
Frink  to  Burton,  April  9,  1766,  S.  P.  Q.,  in  “Miscellaneous  Correspondence, 
Oa.,”  167-168. 

32  Ellington  to  Burton,  June  30,  1769  and  Feb.  10,  1770,  S.  P.  O.,  in  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Correspondence,  Oa.,”  230,  236. 

33.  Georgia  Gazette.  Not.  9,  1768,  Feb.  8,  1769,  Aug.  9,  1769.  See  also  the 
Issues  of  Sept  16,  23,  30,  1767. 
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the  scholars  for  Instructing  them,”  no  longer  existed  in  Savan¬ 
nah.*^ 

Another  source  from  which  the  schoolmaster  at  Savannah  may 
have  received  money  was  the  public  treasury  of  the  province. 
On  September  i8,  1759  Governor  Ellis  proposed  to  his  Council 
that  a  lot  “on  the  old  burying  Ground”  should  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  toward  building  on  a  second  lot  nearby  a  school 
two  stories  high,  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide.**  What 
was  sold,  however,  was  the  lot  on  which  the  school  was  to  be 
erected,  and  a  year  later  the  Council  granted  to  seven  commis¬ 
sioners,  two  of  whom  were  James  Habersham  and  the  Rev. 
Bartholomew  Zouberbuhler,  a  school  lot  in  a  different  section 
of  town.  The  Council  ordered  that  these  commissioners  be  given 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  thereon  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  lot  adjoining  the  one  newly  granted.  In  addition,  the 
commissioners  were  empowered  “to  let  or  Lease  the  Stalls  and 
Houses  of  the  new  Market”  and  to  apply  the  rents,  over  and  above 
what  was  necessary  to  keep  the  market  in  repair,  “towards  the 
Maintenance  of  a  School  Master.”** 

From  the  sale  of  the  two  lots  the  commissioners  realized  132 
pounds,  16  shillings,  ii  p>ence,  but  on  February  29,  1764  they 
were  “required”  by  a  legislative  act  to  use  this  money  for  im¬ 
proving  the  market.  By  the  terms  of  the  same  act,  when  the  market 
had  been  so  improved,  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
apply  the  residue,  if  any,  and  future  rents,  after  deductions  for 
repairs,  first  to  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  and  second  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  they  were  also  to  receive  the 
fines  exacted  from  those  persons  who  violated  the  regulations 
governing  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market.*^  Whether  a  school- 
house  was  built  or  whether  the  schoolmaster’s  salary  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  ever  augmented  by  public  funds  collected  from  rents 
and  fines  is  not  known.  At  least  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  School  and  Market  in  Savannah  was  kept  alive,  for  in  1773 
two  new  persons  were  appointed  to  replace  a  member  who  had 
died  and  one  who  had  left  the  province.** 

34  Col.  Rec.  Oa.,  I.  413. 

35.  Ibid.,  VIII.  136. 

36.  Ibid.,  373-74. 

37  Ibid.,  XVIII.  670-77. 


The  Perplexing  Case  of  John  H.  Gregory 

By  Margaret  Inman  Meaders* 

The  first  great  Colorado  gold  lode  was  discovered  May  6,  1859, 
by  a  Georgia  miner  John  Hamilton  Gregory.^  For  ninety-six 
years  this  Gregory  has  remained  a  figure  of  mystery.  Scattered 
records  show  that  he  was  in  and  out  of  Colorado  for  three  years 
at  the  most;  outside  records— so  far  as  is  known— ignore  him  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  been  a  creature  from  outer  space. 

The  father  of  quartz  mining  in  the  Rockies,  object  of  a  famous 
interview  by  three  journalistic  “greats,”  briefly  king  of  what  was 
later  “the  Little  Kingdom  of  Gilpin,”*  owner  of  an  intemationaliy 
publicized  bonanza,  Gregory  set  the  nation  rolling  toward  the 
“Pike’s  Peak  country”  and  made  the  prairie  schooner  the  “Tin 
Lizzie”  of  the  Sixties.  Yet,  so  far  as  his  previous  history  or  later 
life  is  concerned,  he  might  very  well  have  ridden  into  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  tail  of  Donati’s  Comet  in  1858  and  ridden  out  again 
on  the  caboose  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1864,  for  those  years  more 
than  cover  the  certified  record  of  the  man. 

Only  one  interesting  lead  has  developed  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Gregory  Lode;  and  discouraged  historians  quickly  aband¬ 
oned  it  when  a  record  in  a  faded,  dog-eared  family  Bible  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  man  in  question  could  not  have  been  the  right  Greg¬ 
ory.  But  more  of  him  later. 

In  1858  Lumpkin  County  miners,  led  by  William  Green  Rus¬ 
sell  of  Auraria  (six  miles  from  Dahlonega)  and  known  as  the 
Russell  boys,  had  found  some  gold  in  foothill  streams  along  the 
Rockies  and  had  become  Colorado’s  first  real  pioneers.  News  of 

*Mi88  Meader8  grew  up  in  the  gold  region  of  Georgia  but  now  lives  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

1.  Ueually  he  waa  referred  to  only  an  John  H.  Gregory,  but  one  writer 
Eugene  Paraona  aupplied  the  Hamilton.  Caroline  Bancroft,  “The  Eluaive 
Figure  of  John  H.  Gregory,"  in  The  Colorado  Magazine  XX  (1943),  121. 

2.  Gilpin  County,  Colorado,  which  between  1859  and  1930  produced  |86 
million  In  gold  alone.  Its  county  seat.  Central  City,  waa  once  known  aa  the 
“rlcheat  aquare  mile  on  earth,”  and  ia  now  famoua  for  its  aummer  festivala, 
in  the  aeventy-eight-year-old  Opera  Houae,  which  include  performances  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
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their  discoveries  reached  John  Gregory,  wintering  at  Ft.  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  en  route  to  some  Canadian  mines.  Immediately  starting 
south,  he  prospected  extensively  in  Medicine  Bow  and  Front 
Range  streams.  As  Ovando  J.  Hollister,  a  Gilpin  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  wrote  a  few  years  later: 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  Vasquez  Fork  of  the  South  Platte 
which  he  followed  up  alone  ...  to  prospect  thoroughly  wherever 
the  creek  forked,  and  to  follow  the  branch  which  gave  most  prom¬ 
ise  ..  .  He  toiled  up  the  canon,  perhaps  the  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  invaded  its  solitude,  to  the  main  forks  of  the  creek  .  .  . 
then  up  the  north  branch  to  the  gulch  that  bears  his  name,  seven 
miles  beyond  which  he  could  obtain  nothing  of  consequence.  Here 
he  left  the  creek  and  took  up  the  gulch.  Where  the  little  ravine  .  .  . 
comes  in,  he  again  prospected,  and  finding  it  the  richer  of  the  two, 
he  turned  aside  into  it;  but  as  he  approached  its  head,  the  “color” 
.  .  .  finally  entirely  failed.  Gregory  now  felt  certain  that  he  had  found 
the  gold.  But  before  he  could  satisfy  himself  a  heavy  snowstorm 
occurred,  during  which  he  nearly  perished.  Upon  its  clearing  up, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  valley  for  provisions,  and  leave  his 
discovery  unperfected.* 

Arriving  at  the  new  Auraria,  later  Denver,  Gregory  held  a 
consultation  with  the  other  Georgians  and  spent  his  first  night  on 
Cherry  Creek  with  Dr.  Levi  Russell,  Green’s  brother  and  Denver’s 
founding  father.  All  agreed  that  the  fountain-head  of  the  “color” 
found  so  far  was  in  the  mountains. 

Gregory,  however,  was  almost  destitute.  The  generally-accepted 
account— among  many  others— of  how  he  got  back,  weeks  later, 
to  the  gulch  from  which  the  blizzard  had  driven  him,  says  that 
in  May  a  party  of  Indiana  prospectors  succumbed  to  Gregory’s 
urging  and  set  out  from  Arapahoe,  a  small  village  on  Clear  Creek. 
Gregory  was  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Indianans,  “Boys,  if  you- 
all  want  to  put  up  grub  and  transportation  against  my  experience 
as  a  miner  we’ll  go  up  the  creek  and  we’ll  get  gold.”  When  their 
search  began  to  look  promising,  he  said,  “Boys,  we’re  getting 
that.”" 

The  ground  was  still  ice-  and  snow-covered  on  May  6,  but 

3.  Ovando  J.  Hollister,  Mines  of  Colorado  (Springfield,  1867),  61>62. 

4.  Glenn  Chesney  Quiett,  Pay  Dirt  (New  York,  1936),  133. 
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Gregory  reportedly  knew  when  he  reached  the  exact  spot  where 
the  gold  lay;  and,  climbing  to  the  source  of  the  wash,  he  scraped 
up  a  panful  of  dirt,  panned  it  down,  and  found  four  dollars’  worth 
of  gold  in  it  and  his  wildest  anticipations  more  than  fulfilled. 

William  Byers,  editor  of  the  fledgling  Rocky  Mountain  Nevjs, 
arrived  in  Gregory  Diggings— about  forty  miles  west  of  Denver— 
May  19  and  was  told  that  Gregory’s  first  words  after  his  “strike” 
were,  “My  wife  will  be  a  lady,  and  my  children  will  be  edu¬ 
cated.”  Gregory  showed  Byers  three  days’  pickings  of  gold  worth 
approximately  $1,000.  “He  had  ceased  operation,”  Byers  said  in 
the  NewSy  “under  the  strong  apprehension  that  he  would  be  robbed 
if  it  became  known  that  he  had  a  large  amount  of  treasure.  In  his 
anxiety  he  slept  little  ....  There  were  only  17  men  in  the  gulch. 
The  following  day  there  were  at  least  150...  and  thenceforward, 
as  the  reports  spread,  there  was  a  continued  impouring  of  peo¬ 
ple.”® 

Three  very  important  visitors  arrived  in  Gregory  Gulch,  June 
8— the  Boston  JoumaPs  A.  D.  Richarjion,  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
CoTnrnerciaPs  Henry  Villard,  and  the  Ncjj  York  Tribune’s  editor, 
Horace  Greeley.  They  interviewed  Gregory,  investigated  the 
mines,  wrote  a  preliminary  statement  signed  by  Greeley  and  first 
published  as  a  Rocky  Mountain  News  extra  on  brown  wrapping 
paper,  and  then  issued  a  joint  report  carried  in  the  NewSy  June  1 1, 
which  included  a  statement  by  Gregory  himself. 

In  part,  the  report,  soon  famous,  said:  “We  have  this  day  per¬ 
sonally  visited  nearly  all  the  mines  or  claims  .  .  .  have  witnessed 
the  operation  of  digging,  transporting,  and  washing  the  vein¬ 
stone  .  .  .  have  seen  the  gold  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in 
pieces  of  quartz  .  .  .  and  have  obtained  from  the  few  having 
sluices  .  .  .  accounts  of  their  several  products  those  of  twelve 
companies  indicating  production  of  from  $20  to  $510  per  day.”* 

Then  the  journalists  gave  Gregory’s  statement,  obviously  dres¬ 
sed  up: 

6.  Quoted  In  Frank  Hall,  History  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (2  Tols.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1889-1895),  I,  193-194. 

6.  Quoted  in  Thomas  Maitland  Marshall,  Early  Records  of  Gilpin  County 
(Boulder,  1920),  5-6. 
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Left  home,  last  season  en  route  for  Frazier  River’  .  .  .  heard  of  the 
discoveries  ...  on  the  South  Platte,  and  started  on  a  prospecting 
tour  .  .  .  early  in  January.  .  .  .  Arrived,  in  this  vicinity,  May  6  .  .  . 
the  first  pan  of  surface  dirt  yielded  four  dollars.  —  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  we  all  staked  out  claims,  found  the  “lead”  [lode]  con¬ 
sisting  of  burnt  quartz,  resembling  the  Georgia  mines,  in  which  1 
had  previously  worked.  Snow  and  ice  prevented  the  regular  working 
of  the  lead  till  May  i6th.  —  From  then  until  the  23rd,  I  worked  it 
five  days  with  two  hands,  result,  I972.  Soon  after,  I  sold  my  two 
claims  [the  original  and  a  bonus  for  the  “strike”]  for  $21,000,  the 
parties  buying,  to  pay  me,  after  deducting  their  expenses,  all  they 
take  from  the  claims  to  the  amount  of  $500  per  week,  until  the  whole 
is  paid.  Since  that  time,  I  have  been  prospecting  for  other  parties, 
at  about  I400  per  day.  —  Have  struck  another  lead  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  from  which  I  washed  $14  out  of  a  single  pan.® 

The  three  journalists  then  commented  on  mining  difficulties, 
impatience  and  lack  of  perseverance  among  miners,  local  estimates 
that  Gregory  gold  was  worth  $20  an  ounce,  and  the  probability 
that  thousands  of  persons  were  “destined  to  encounter  lasting  and 
utter  disappointment.”  The  report  ended  with  a  warning.  Said 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Villard,  and  Greeley: 

Gold-mining  is  a  business  which  eminently  requires  .  .  .  capital,  ex¬ 
perience,  energy,  endurance.  .  .  There  are  said  to  be  five  thousand 
people  already  in  this  ravine.  .  .  .  Tens  of  thousands  more  having 
been  passed  ...  on  our  rapid  journey  to  this  place  or  heard  of  as 
on  their  way  hither  by  other  routes.  For  all  of  these,  nearly  every 
pound  of  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind  must  be  hauled  by 
teams  from  the  Missouri,  700  miles  distant,  over  roads  which  are  mere 
trails,  crossing  countless  unbridged  water  courses  ...  at  times  so 
swollen  by  rains  as  to  be  utterly  impassable  by  wagons.  Part  of  this 
distance  is  desert.  .  .  To  attempt  to  cross  ...  on  foot  is  madness- 
suicide— murder.  To  cross  it  with  teams  in  mid-summer,  when  the 
water  courses  are  mainly  dry,  and  the  grass  eaten  up,  is  possible  only 
to  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  grass  and  water.  ...  A  few 
months  hence  .  .  .  this  whole  Alpine  region  will  be  snowed  under 
and  frozen  up.  .  .  .  There,  then,  for  at  least  six  months,  will  be 


7.  He  had  told  Villard  earlier,  “I  left  my  former  home  In  Gordon  county, 
Georgia,  8th  of  August,  1858.”  Henry  Villard,  The  Past  and  the  Present  of 
the  Pike's  Peak  Region  (Reprint  edition.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1932),  38. 

8.  LeRoy  R,  Hafen,  ed.,  Colorado  Gold  Rush  (Vol.  X  of  The  Southwest 
Historical  Series,  12  toIs.,  Glendale,  1941),  378-79.  Quotation  marks  were  not 
used,  but  the  wording  makes  plain  its  origin. 
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neither  employment,  food,  nor  shelter  within  500  miles  for  the  thous¬ 
ands  pressing  hither  under  the  delusion  that  gold  may  be  picked  up 
here  like  pebbles  on  the  seashore.® 

Despite  this  warning,  Horace  Greeley’s  continued  Tribune 
stories  and  countless  others  across  the  land  stimulated  the  already 
booming  gold  rush,  and  Americans  literally  stampeded  toward 
Gregory  Diggings.  Soon  there  were  named  for  the  Georgian  a 
“point,”  a  gulch,  a  street,  a  district,  a  hill,  a  creek,  a  canon,  a 
“hotel,”  three  lodes,  a  “diggings,”  and  two  mining  companies.  And 
by  1880  no  other  Q)loiado  lode  was  yet  considered  so  rich  as 
his: 

The  Gregory  lode  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  first  found,  and  the 
most  productive,  of  Colorado  mineral  veins.  While  not  yielding  as 
much  at  present  as  some  of  the  later  discoveries,  its  total  output  from 
first  to  last  still  surpasses  that  of  any  American  lodes  excepting  the 
Comstock  and  two  or  three  others  on  the  Pacific  Slope.^® 

In  1867  Hollister  wrote: 

The  discovery  of  the  lode  called  after  himself  by  John  H.  Gregory 
would  seem  to  rank  among  those  great  events  whereby  the  race  at 
large  have  profited.  That  in  a  section  of  broken  mountains,  extending 
the  whole  length  and  one-third  the  width  of  the  United  States,  a 
man  en  route  for  a  distant  country,  should  have  been  diverted  in 
the  midst  of  his  journey,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  should  have 
proceeded  directly  to  the  spot— a  ravine  two  or  three  miles  in  length— 
and  in  it  and  on  its  bordering  hills  have  struck  the  heart  of  as  rich  and 
extensive  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  as  are  known  in  the  world,  is 
indeed  marvelous.^' 

Everywhere  Gregory  was  praised  for  his  perserverance,  for 
his  mining  ability.  Everywhere  he  was  the  Discoverer,  his  Dig¬ 
gings  were  Eldorado,  and  the  world  wanted  to  pitch  camp  at  his 
door.  A  June  15,  1859,  story  in  the  Missouri  Democrat  said:  “The 
excitement  about  the  Gregory  diggings  is  still  on  the  increase.  Au¬ 
thentic  information  has  been  received  here  today  of  the  striking 

9.  Ibid.,  379-82. 

10.  James  Burrell,  History  of  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  Valleys  (Chicago, 
1880),  22. 

11.  Holliflter,  Mines  of  Colorado,  60-61. 
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of  still  richer  leads  by  a  prospecting  party  conducted  by  Mr. 
Gregory.”^* 

The  Nebraska  City  Nev:s  three  days  later  carried  a  correspond¬ 
ent’s  letter: 

The  utmost  excitement  prevails  among  the  miners  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  Denver.  Every  one  is  anxious  for  a  claim.  Nearly  all  have 
gone  to  Gregory.  .  .  .  There  is  at  least  already  in  the  mines,  and 
between  this  place  [Denver]  and  there,  from  2,000  to  3,000 
people.  .  .  . 

You  can  set  down  the  unparallelled  [n'c]  richness  of  this  country 
as  a  fixed  fact.  Old  California  and  Georgia  miners  say  that  the  quartz 
leads  are  the  richest  they  have  ever  seen.^* 

And  according  to  the  Missouri  Republican,  July  20,  1859: 

Like  flies  about  a  horse,  they  continue  swarming  about  that  one 
locality  in  spite  of  all  repulses,  hoping  continually  to  find  some  place 
or  other  left  whereupon  to  settle  and  ‘suck.’ 

A  few  days  of  active  but  resultless  prospecting  generally  exhausts 
their  vigor,  and  then  they  commence  pestering  the  fortunate  miners 
with  their  requests  to  assist  them  in  prospecting,  put  them  on  paying 
leads,  stake  out  claims,  etc.  The  universal  center  of  this  kind  of  bother 
is  the  pioneer  of  the  valley,  Gregory.  From  early  daybreak  until 
sunset  he  is  beset  by  pierfect  swarms  of  claimants  for  similar  favors. 
At  all  times  he  can  be  seen  surrounded  by  dozens  of  bores  that  would 
take  the  iast  particle  of  patience  of  any  other  human  being  than  the 
good-natured  Gregory.  His  coat  tail  and  hands  are  hardly  ever  under 
his  control,  and  yet  he  never  gives  a  repulsive  answer  to  any  of  the 
innumerable  questions  put  to  him  nor  does  he  fail  to  comply  with  a 
request,  if  it  is  at  all  in  power  to  do  so.'* 

A  June  30th  dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal  from  Richardson 
said  that  Gregory  had  shown  him  a  very  rich  gold  specimen  and 
had  just  sold  a  claim  for  $40,000,  “to  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
gross  yield  of  the  claim  until  the  whole”  was  paid.'® 

At  least  twelve  distinct  lodes  were  discovered  in  the  area  (sev¬ 
eral  of  them  by  Gregory)  that  summer,  most  of  them  quite  ex- 

12.  Hafen,  Colorado  Oold  Ruth,  366-67. 

13.  Quoted  ibid.,  364-65. 

14.  Part  of  a  dispatch  “From  the  Mines”  quoted  by  Bancroft,  "John  H. 
Gregory,"  126. 

15.  /bid. 
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tensive.  In  1867,  for  instance,  at  least  ten  companies  were  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  Gregory  Lode  alone,  and  more  than  seventy-five  were 
in  the  Diggings. 

What  was  this  Georgian  like?  Opinions  varied:  a  “stout,  stocky 
man  .  .  .  with  sandy-red  hair  and  beard”^*;  “a  slight,  wiry  .  .  . 
full-whiskered  Georgian”*’;  “a  light-complected  man,  with  the 
j>eculiar  shaggy  hair  and  eyebrows,  small  eyes,  and  wrinkled  skin 
of  his  class  ...  a  rickety  specimen  generally  and  dressed  as  a 
beggar”**;  “an  enterprising,  noisy,  imeducated  man  with  .  .  .  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  the  Georgia  mines”**;  showing  “a  definite 
familiarity  with  the  rudiments  of  contract  law”***;  “no  tender¬ 
foot  .  .  .  real  grit  and  heroism  in  his  make-up”**;  “a  generous, 
kindly-disposed  man”**;  probably  “very  moody,  given  to  fits  of 
dejection  or  high  elation”**;  having  “boldness  and  perseverance  . . . 
[in  hunting]  gold  in  these  secluded,  cheerless,  almost  inpenetrable 
gulches.”** 

The  contradictions  or  half-contradictions  continue:  Knowing 
“how  to  find  mines,  .  .  .  [and  knowing]  how  to  sell  out  at  the 
right  moment”*®;  “a  Georgian,  a  returned  Californian  .  .  .  ex¬ 
perienced  in  prospecting  .  .  .  [evincing]  very  little  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  in  that  line*®;  “the  Sutter  of  the  Rockies”*’; 
“an  inveterate  gambler”**;  “wild,  harum-scarum  drinker  and 
gambler,  practically  uneducated,  although  .  .  .  [able  to]  read  and 
write”**;  “not  .  .  .  lazy  .  .  .  because  the  occupation  he  engaged 
in  here  did  not  harmonize  with  anything  but  hard  labor”***;  “ob¬ 


is.  Qniett.  Pay  Dirt,  188. 

17.  Villard,  quoted  in  Bancroft,  “John  H.  Gregory,”  121. 

18.  Byera,  quoted  ibid. 

19.  Richardson,  quoted  ibid.,  127. 

20.  Ibid.,  128. 

21.  Wilbur  Fiske  Stone,  History  of  Colorado  (4  vols.,  Chicago,  1918-1919), 
I,  245. 

22.  Irving  W.  Stanton,  quoted  in  Bancroft,  “John  H.  Gregory,”  181. 

23.  Ibid.,  136. 

24.  Villard,  Pike’s  Peak  Region,  37. 

25.  Hollister,  Mines  of  Colorado,  109. 

28.  Samuel  Cushman  and  J.  P.  Waterman,  The  Gold  Mines  of  Gilpin 
County  (Central  City,  1876),  9. 

27.  Villard,  Pike’s  Peak  Region,  38. 

28.  Prank  Fossett,  quoted  In  Bancroft,  “John  H.  Gregory,”  131. 

29.  Quiett,  Pay  Dirt,  133. 

30.  Jerome  C.  Smiley,  The  Semi-Centennial  History  of  the  City  of  Denver 
(Denver,  1903),  260. 
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viously  .  .  .  [disliking]  routine  or  continued  physical  labor  at  one 
job,”  but  “hardly  [to]  be  called  lazy”*^;  “extremely  shrewd.”  An¬ 
other  wrote  that  his  “friendliness  was  commented  upon  by  the 
journalists,  and  added  that  probably  his  activity  impresses  the 
research  worker  as  his  most  conspicuous  characteristic.”**  “Be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  he  was  from  Gordon  county,  Georgia,  little 
is  known  about  him.  The  full  story  of  his  life  and  experiences 
would  make  a  romance.”** 

Something  more  is  known.  He  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  in  Alabama,  though  that,  too,  is  diluted.  Burrell  said 
his  birthplace  was  Georgia.**  Between  1859  and  1863  he  made 
annual  trips  South  or  taking  with  him  gold  variously  re¬ 
ported  to  be  worth  from  $200  to  $30,000.  Once  a  Willis  Greg¬ 
ory  and  once  a  Mr.  Bean  from  Alabama  returned  with  him.  An 
R.  T.  Reese  was  a  partner  in  a  quartz  mill.  Gregory’s  mining 
activities  were  thought  to  be  largely  profitable,  though  he  took 
back  some  of  his  most  valuable  claims  because  of  default  on  pay¬ 
ments  and  eventually  left  debts  behind  him  in  Colorado.  He  could 
at  least  sign  his  name.  And  sometime  between  the  summers  of 
i86z  and  1863  he  simply  was  no  longer  around  and  by  1864  ap¬ 
parently  was  not  expected  back. 

As  to  what  became  of  him— he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
many  lives  (or  deaths): 

“Mr.  Gregory  is  now  [November,  1863]  supposed  to  be  at 
his  home  in  Georgia  as  poor  as  .  .  .  before  ...  his  discovery.”** 
“Another  [story]  said  that  in  the  winter  of  1861-62  he  disap¬ 
peared  from  a  hotel  in  Illinois  and  was  not  seen  or  heard  of 
again.”*®  [He]  finally  brought  up  in  Montana  .  .  .  where 
he  died  poor,  sometime  prior  to  1865.”*^  “[He]  went  back  to 
Georgia  with  $21,000  in  his  pocket  .  .  .  soon  spent  his  money, 
returned  to  Colorado  to  prospect,  and  disappeared.”**  “He  drifted 

31.  Bancroft,  “John  H.  Gregory,”  185. 

32.  Ihid.,  128-29. 

33.  Smiley,  Hittory  of  Denver,  260. 

34.  Burrell,  History  of  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  Valleys,  209. 

35.  Hollister,  quoted  in  Bancroft,  “John  H.  Gregory,”  134. 

36.  Smiley,  History  of  Denver,  262. 

37.  Fossett,  quoted  ibid. 

38.  Eugene  Parsons,  “John  Hamilton  Gregory,  a  Pioneer,”  in  The  Trail, 
XX  (1927-1928),  6. 
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to  Texas  and  disappeared.”**  All  these  various  versions  were  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  years  immediately  after  his  disappearance  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  Yet  when  in  1908  “The  Fifty-Eighters”  planned  a  big  cele¬ 
bration  in  Denver,  they  were  anxious  to  have  John  H.  Gregory 
with  them  and  “made  repeated  efforts  to  locate  him,  without 
success,”^  leading  one  to  believe  that  none  of  the  early  stories 
was  ever  corroborated  or  even  generally  believed  by  the  man’s 
fellow-miners. 

Except  for  records  of  considerable  but  brief  mining  activities 
around  his  Diggings,  this  is  about  all  that  Colorado  can  supply. 
It  seems  incredible  that  it  is  so  slight  and  so  contradictory.  Else¬ 
where,  there  is  nothing:  Neither  Alabama  nor  Georgia’s  Gordon 
County  has  so  far  turned  up  a  John  H.  Gregory— Hamilton  or 
otherwise. 

But  there  'was  a  gold-mining  John  Gregory  who  lived  in  Au- 
raria,  Georgia,  who  had  a  large  family,  and  who  had  among  his 
neighbors  five  members  of  the  Russell  Party— Green,  Levi,  and  J. 
O.  Russell,  Samuel  Bates,  and  William  Anderson.  His  county  (then 
Lumpkin,  now  partly  Dawson)  lies  slightly  southeast  of  Gordon 
and  was  the  center  of  the  gold  country.  His  village  was  that  for 
which  Levi  Russell  named  the  first  Denver  settlement. 

This  Gregory  also  went  to  California,  as  did  many  of  his 
neighbors,  among  them  such  well  known  Lumpkin  countians  as 
John  Gay  don,  James  Wood,  later  a  Georgia  legislator,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  Russells. 

The  family  of  this  Gregory  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Colorado  State  Historical  Society  in  1937  through  letters^^  from 
one  of  John  Gaydon’s  sons,  written  in  response  to  a  newspaper 
request  from  Mardelle  Lilly  Clarke  (of  Dahlonega  and  Gaines¬ 
ville)  for  information  about  John  H.  Gregory.  Representatives 
of  the  Historical  Society  went  to  Georgia,  found  the  family,  and 
returned  with  the  family  Bible,  a  few  worn  and  faded  letters,  and 
a  statement  (apparently  somewhat  legendary)  from  James  Greg- 

39.  stone,  History  of  Colorado,  I,  246. 

40.  Parsons,  “John  Hamilton  Gregory,”  7. 

41.  W.  A.  Gaydon,  “Recollections  of  the  Families  of  Gregory  and  Russell, 
Colorado’s  Pioneer  Prospectors,”  in  The  Colorado  Magazine,  XV  (1938), 
68-64. 
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ory  of  Gainesville,  concerning  his  grandfather’s  alleged  death. 
Then,  however,  John  Gregory  of  Auraria  was  dismissed  as  an 
impossible  candidate  for  the  place  of  the  Colorado  Discoverer: 
The  evidence  was  that  he  could  not  write**  and  that  he  died  at 
sea  on  his  way  home  from  California  in  1853. 

These  two  factors  would  seem  conclusive.  Perhaps  they  do 
disprove  the  slightest  connection  between  the  two  Gregorys.  But 
in  spite  of  such  “evidence,”  the  coincidences  seeming  to  link  the 
two  men  are  more  than  merely  interesting.  As  a  native  of  Lumpkin 
County  and  Dahlonega,  the  point  from  which  the  Russell  Boys 
set  out  in  1858,  the  present  writer  finds  especially  impressive  this 
fact:  Members  of  the  Gaydon  and  Wood  families  took  for  grant¬ 
ed  in  1937  that  Auraria’s  Gregory  was  also  Colorado’s.  Frank  and 
W.  A.  Gaydon,  old  neighbors  of  the  Gregorys,  and  Will  Wood, 
son  of  Forty-Niner  James  Wood,  then  lived  in  California  and 
are  now  dead.  They  had  been  reared  near  the  Gregory  and  Rus¬ 
sell  farms  in  Ltunpkin.  As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  request  for 
assistance  in  tracing  John  H.  Gregory,  the  three  men  and  the 
Gaydon’s  sister  conferred,  and  W.  A.  Gaydon  put  down  their 
memories  and  impressions.  They  recalled  that  John  Gaydon  had 
wanted  to  follow  his  California  companions  to  Colorado.  W.  A. 
Gaydon  said  that  his  father  had  doubtless  been  wanting  to  go 
“since  the  Russell-Gregory  gold  strike.”**  Frank  Gaydon  and 
Wood,  whose  family  has  for  a  century  been  well  known  in 
Lumpkin  and  Dawson,  said  that  Gregory  “died  in  Colorado.”** 
W.  A.  Gaydon  mentioned  a  “nonogenarian  aunt”  near  Auraria, 
“probably  the  oldest  citizen  in  that  section,”  Mrs.  Lou  Anderson, 
who  “was  entirely  familiar  with  all  the  Russell-Gregory  Colorado 
party,”  and  who  “could  tell  a  wonderful  story  provided  her 
memory  is  still  clear.”**  If  anyone  consulted  the  elderly  Georgian 
in  1937,  this  writer  has  found  no  record  of  the  interview.  She 
was  probably  Louisa  Low  Anderson  and  if  so,  was  related  by 

42.  Letters  from  California  (acquired  by  the  Historical  Society  in  1937) 
had  been  written  for  Gregory  by  his  brother-in-law  E.  B.  Dover.  The  letters 
are  now  on  file  in  the  Colorado  Historical  Library  in  Denver. 

43.  Gaydon,  “Recollections 62. 

44.  Ibid.,  63.  '  ' 

45.  Ibid.,  62. 
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marriage  to  the  William  Anderson  of  the  Russell  Boys,  another 
interesting  link.  Also,  in  one  of  the  letters  written  in  California 
for  John  Gregory,  an  “Aunt  Betsey”  Gaydon  was  mentioned— 
whether  or  not  a  relative  is  not  known.  The  same  letter  referred 
to  John  Gaydon  and  James  Wood.  Certainly,  the  families  were 
closely  associated— Gregorys,  Russells,  Gaydons,  Woods,  and  An- 
dersons. 

There  is  an  apparent  difference  in  Georgia  counties  associated 
with  the  two  men,  but  it  seems  possible  that  historians  have  mis¬ 
read  John  H.  Gregory’s  statement  about  his  “former  home  in 
Gordon  county,”  concluding  that  he  meant  his  place  of  residence 
before  coming  west.  Yet  Gregory  never  had  a  home  in  Colorado; 
so  it  seems  equally  possible  that  he  meant  what  he  said— a  former 
(or  earlier)  home  in  Georgia  than  that  which  his  family  then 
occupied.  He  might  very  well  have  moved  from  Gordon  to  Lump¬ 
kin.  Quiett  said,  “Bom  in  Alabama,  he  had  settled  in  Georgia  and 
learned  about  gold  in  the  country  around  Dahlonega.”*®  And  the 
St.  Joseph  Journal,  recording  a  Gregory  visit  to  St.  Joseph  to  fit 
up  two  quartz  mills  with  which  he  hoped  to  make  $2,000  per  day 
in  his  Diggings,  said  that  he  was  “undecided  whether  to  take  his 
dust  to  Philadelphia  or  to  a  mint  near  his  old  home  in  Georgia.”*^ 
The  first  United  States  Branch  Mint  was  built  in  Dahlonega  in 
1838. 

The  two  men  were  apparently  about  the  same  age.  Quiett  said, 
without  giving  any  authority  for  his  statement,  that  in  1859 
Colorado’s  John  was  forty.  An  entry  in  the  Auraria  family  Bible 
(now  in  the  Colorado  Historical  Library)  indicates  that  the  other 
John  Gregory  would  then  have  been  forty-five. 

The  level  of  learning  (whether  or  not  one  man  could  write  and 
the  other  could  not)  was  evidently  about  the  same.  Mountaineer 
grammar  like  that  used  by  Colorado’s  bonanza  baron  in  speaking 
to  his  Indiana  companions  filled  the  two  extant  letters  written  for 
the  Auraria  man  in  California  in  July  and  August,  1852. 

“  ....  we  Elxpet  to  Stay  tell  we  air  Better  Satisfide  ....  we 


46.  Quiett,  Pay  Dirt,  133. 

47.  Quoted  in  Bancroft,  "John  H.  Gregory,”  127. 
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air  Cean  [seeing  or  keen?'\  to  make  our  piles  ....  give  our  re¬ 
spects  to  all  inquiren  friends  so  rite  to  me  how  gorgi  [a  son  George 
Washington  Gregory  killed  in  Virginia  in  1863*®]  is  comin  on 
with  his  Crop  also  write  how  you  all  air  gitting  along.”** 

Other  characteristics  were  shared.  A  contemporary  of  the 
Colorado  miner  said  that  money  passed  through  his  fingers  like 
water  through  a  sieve.®*  In  the  July  letter,  Auraria’s  John  said  to 
his  wife,  “You  charge  me  ...  to  take  Care  of  my  money.” 

Both  men  knew  the  Russells.  John  Gregory  was  their  neighbor. 
John  Hamilton  Gregory  spent  his  first  night  on  Cherry  Creek 
with  Levi  Russell,  and  a  feud  between  Gregory  and  Green  Rus¬ 
sell  was  believed  to  have  “dated  from  a  previous  acquaintance 
in  Georgia.”®^ 

That  feud  is  in  itself  tantalizing.  Constant  litigation  in  Colorado 
bore  evidence  to  its  strength,  yet  its  origin  was  not  known;  but, 
these  facts  are  interesting:  Green  Russell  was  an  ardent  Demo¬ 
crat,  spending  his  Colorado  money  to  outfit  a  Confederate  com¬ 
pany.  John  Gregory  of  Auraria  was  a  Republican,  a  “hogback.” 
According  to  the  Gaydons,  his  family  lacked  sympathy  for  the 
South  and  went  to  Indiana  for  awhile  during  the  war.  Ample 
reason  here  for  coolness  between  neighbors. 

And  why  to  Indiana?  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  offered  much 
nearer  refuge  for  Union  sympathizers.  Had  it  been  the  family  of 
John  H.  Gregory,  one  could  find  an  answer  by  remembering 
those  Indiana  companions  at  Gregory  Diggings. 

The  California  letters  to  the  Auraria  Gregorys  contain  many 
affectionate  references  to  and  messages  for  Mrs.  Gregory  and 
the  children.  Likewise,  when  fortune  and  fame  smiled  up  at 
Colorado’s  John  from  the  bottom  of  his  gold  pan,  his  first  words— 
soon  famous  in  the  gold  camps  and  quoted  above— were  “My  wife 
will  be  a  lady  and  my  children  will  be  educated.” 

Numerous  associates  of  Colorado’s  John  point  at  least  in  the 
direction  of  Lumpkin  County.  His  second  discovery  was  the 

48.  Records  in  the  Gregory  family  Bible. 

49.  Dover  letter,  July  7,  1862,  from  Pleser  [Placer?]  County,  Calif. 
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Bates  Lode.  A  “Capt.  Bates”  is  included  in  one  list  of  the  Indiana 
group,  is  omitted  from  another,  and  is  identified  by  a  third  record 
as  an  Iowan.  There  was,  of  course,  Sam  Bates  of  the  Russell  Par¬ 
ty,  who,  though  certainly  not  the  captain,  may  have  been  a  rela¬ 
tive;  for  there  was  then  one  other  Dahlonega  in  existence— Dah- 
lonega,  l(ywa,  founded  in  1852  or  1853  by  a  Lumpkin  countian. 
And  he,  by  the  way,  was  Josiah  Woody,  undoubtedly  a  kinsman 
of  Dawson  (“Doss”)  Woody  who  married  the  daughter  of  John 
Gregory  of  Auraria.®* 

Also,  John  H.  Gregory’s  partner,  and  apparently  his  solicitor, 
was  an  R.  T.  (or  R.  J.)  Reese  who  accompanied  Gregory  to 
Q)lorado  following  one  of  the  latter’s  trips  “home.”  W'here  Reese 
came  from  is  not  known.  A  J.  F.  Rees  from  Illinois  and  a  Thomas 
Rees  from  Ohio  were  in  Colorado  in  i860,  having,  however,  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  party  from  Bloomington,  Ill.,  among  whom  Gregory 
is  not  named.  An  interesting  clue  points  here  to  the  Dahlonega 
mining  family  of  Capt.  A.  J.  Reese,  long-time  superintendent  of 
Georgia’s  most  famous  gold  mine,  the  Calhoun,  first  owned  by 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  worked  by  his  slaves.  Another  clue  recently 
found  is  the  marriage  record  of  an  Emily  Gregory  to  a  Robert 
Reece  in  Georgia’s  Cherokee  County  in  1844. 

Auraria’s  John  has  been  pronounced  illiterate  because  of  the 
letters  written  for  him  by  Dover,  while  Colorado’s  John,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  described  as  comparatively  literate  because 
of  one  extant  signature®*  and  an  obvious  knowledge  of  contract 
law.  But  two  letters  written  for  a  man  in  1852  do  not  preclude 
his  learning  within  eight  years  to  sign  his  name— and  with  a 
flourish,  if  he  had  by  then  become  “somebody.”  Many  a  Southern 
Highlander  discarded  his  “X”  in  adulthood,  and  many  were  able 
to  write  though  with  difficulty,  and  so  asked  aid  in  the  letter¬ 
writing  department. 

Miss  Caroline  Bancroft,  Denver  journalist,  historian  and  literary 
critic  and  author  of  the  most  comprehensive  article  so  far  written 
on  John  H.  Gregory,®*  graphically  described  the  only  Gregory 

52.  Oaydon,  “Recollections,”  59. 

53.  Bancroft,  "John  H.  Gregory.”  132. 

54.  See  footnote  1  above. 
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signature  in  existence— that  on  an  i860  assignment  of  his  Bates 
Lode  interest:  “It  is  a  large  dashing  hand  with  the  tail  of  the  ‘y’ 
extending  over  two  and  a  half  inches.  A  graphologist  would 
say  ...  [it]  exhibited  great  physical  vitality,  a  high  degree  of 
emotionalism,  and  a  desire  to  play  to  the  gallery 

That  description  might  be  quite  accurate;  for  that  signature 
could  very  well  have  been  a  grandstand  act  long  practised  and 
planned,  especially  since  all  other  papers— and  there  were  many— 
were  evidently  signed  for  Gregory  by  a  solicitor. 

As  for  Grgeory’s  knowledge  of  mining  laws,  it  seems  somewhat 
insignificant  that  he  and  Dr.  Joseph  Casto  (secretary  of  the  first 
organized  group  at  the  Diggings)  “pencilled  down  a  few  rules 
for  the  claiming  and  holding  of  lodes  on  an  accidental  page  of 
foolscap— not  extant  ....  Gregory’s  practical  mining  experi¬ 
ence  plus  the  native  shrewdness  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountaineer 
(Gordon,  Lumpkin,  and  Dawson  are  all  Blue  Ridge  counties) 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  a  genuine  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  contract  law  as  it  related  to  mining. 

There  remains  that  family  Bible  record  of  the  death  of  Au- 
raria’s  Gregory— on  the  face  of  it,  apparently  unanswerable.  A 
fairly  legible  item  among  many  poorly  inscribed  and  confusing 
entries,  it  dates  the  death  as  having  occurred  on  October  20,  1853. 
How,  then,  can  one  explain  a  third  letter  to  Mrs.  Gregory  written 
by  Gregory’s  brother-in-law  in  (California  on  December  10,  18^2 
which  speaks  of  John  as  already  deady  though  without  naming 
time  or  place!®’ 

Another  mystery:  Although  the  three  California  letters  became 
treasured  heirlooms  still  in  posession  of  the  Gainesville  Gregorys 
eighty-five  years  later,  that  from  the  ship’s  captain  purportedly 
telling  of  Gregory’s  death  at  sea  is  missing.  Yet  such  a  letter 
would  have  been  valued  by  a  backwoods  family  for  its  source 
and  drama  as  well  as  its  tidings.  In  1937  James  (//.,  by  the  way) 
Gregory  of  Gainesville  told  the  representatives  of  the  Colorado 
Historical  Society  that,  according  to  that  missing  letter,  his  grand- 
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father’s  body  had  been  weighted  down  so  that  “whales  wouldn’t 
eat  it”— apparently  a  story  handed  down  through  the  years.  Yet  it 
seems  extremely  doubtful  that  any  responsible  captain  would  have 
made  such  a  statement.  One  could  wish  earnestly  for  that  letter 
and  for  the  name  of  a  ship,  a  ship’s  captain,  a  definite  time,  and 
an  approximate  place. 

James  Gregory  also  told  the  Coloradans  that  his  grandfather  had 
been  sailing  home  “with  his  wealth.”  However,  that  December 
letter  from  Dover  lists  debts  left  behind  in  California  by  Gregory. 

North  Georgians  know  many  a  Blue  Ridge  family  of  today 
to  whom  California  and  Colorado  are  synonymous,  both  being 
simply  “out  West.”  None  of  them,  however,  would  consider 
debts  left  behind  as  “wealth.”  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  them 
would  look  upon  that  $25,000“  or  $30,000“  in  gold  which  John 
H.  Gregory  once  reportedly  started  South,  as  a  fortune  indeed. 

The  most  tantalizing  incident  connected  with  that  death-date 
of  1853  is  the  fact  that  Frank  Gaydon—  who  in  had  not  yet 
been  remembered  the  day  the  news  reached  Auraria  of 

John  Gregory’s  death!  He  recalled  that  his  grandmother  went 
to  tell  Mrs.  Gregory  but  sat  all  day  without  doing  so,  for  Mrs. 
Gregory  had  been  found  excitedly  preparing  for  her  husband’s 
return  and  eagerly  contemplating  the  “fine  things”  she  would 
then  have;  and  the  messenger  had  not  had  the  heart  to  break  the 
sad  news.*® 

The  Gaydon  letters  of  1937  contained  correct  data  regarding 
the  Green  Russell  family  and  Sam  Bates,  thereby  adding  cred¬ 
ibility  (as  does  everything  else  about  the  Gaydon  information) 
to  the  opening  sentence  of  the  first  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarke:  “I  was 
bom  and  reared  in  a  little  log  cabin  ...  a  half  mile  from  the 
family  of  the  John  Gregory  you  mention,  who  were  our  nearest 
neighbors.”*^  The  only  John  Gregory  in  which  Mrs.  Qarke  was 
interested  was  Colorado’s  John  Gregory.  One  inevitably  wonders 
how  Will  Wood  and  the  three  Gaydons  could  have  been  so  un- 
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accountably  confused  as  to  think  that  Auraria’s  Gregory  had 
discovered  a  world-famous  bonanza  six  years  after  death! 

The  first  Gilifomia  letter  saved  by  the  Auraria  family,  that  of 
July  7,  1852,  said:  “You  may  look  for  us  when  you  see  us  and 
I  Cant  tell  when  that  will  Bee  for  it  is  too  fer  to  Come  and  go  rite 
Back  ....  we  cant  tel  you  yet  how  tha  mine  will  pay  tel  we  git 
to  washin  so  I  shal  say  nomore  about  it.”  The  next  letters,  written 
the  following  month,  said  that  Gregory  planned  to  wait  until  the 
next  spring  before  starting  home.  However,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  within  two  months  on  an  unnamed  boat  in  unnamed 
waters,  his  death  being  confusingly  set  down  in  the  family  Bible 
as  having  occurred  a  whole  year  later. 

Suppose  Gregory  of  Auraria  shared  certain  other  characteristics 
obviously  possessed  by  Gregory  of  Colorado— a  dislike  of  routine, 
of  sticking  long  to  one  job,  a  vivid  imagination,  moodiness,  and 
a  faculty  for  unexplained  absences.  In  that  first  California  letter 
John  Gregory  asked  to  be  prayed  for,  saying  he  was  sure  that 
but  for  prayers  he  would  already  have  been  lost  “in  the  briny 
deep”— a  rather  fascinating  choice  of  words,  under  the  ensuing 
circumstances.  Could  it  be  that  an  impressive  fade-out  was  al¬ 
ready  in  the  making?  Actually,  John  Gregory  of  Auraria  did 
“disappear”  so  far  as  certified  records  go. 

Perhaps  the  two  Johns  have  no  genuine  link.  Perhaps  a  con¬ 
tinuing  search  (conducted  for  several  years,  now)  by  this  writer 
will  find  some  other  Georgia  Gregory  to  be  the  right  one.  Per¬ 
haps  this  article,  itself,  will  bring  new  clues  out  of  hiding.  But 
no  fiction  writer  would  have  difficulty  managing  a  reappearance 
in  Colorado  for  Auraria’s  man  as  Colorado’s  Gregory,  with  a  sub¬ 
sequent  disappearance  in  Montana  or  Illinois  or  Texas  or  Georgia 
or  Colorado— or  all  five.  The  novelist  would  remember  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  the  Great  Man  of  Gregory  Gulch  who  seemed  to  know 
when  “to  sell  out”  and,  inferentially,  to  get  out;  he  would  recall 
the  California  debts  of  one  man  and  those  in  Colorado  of  the 
other.  He  would  consider  the  handwriting  on  the  Colorado  wall 
which  warned  all  smart  miners  (and  John  H.  Gregory  undoubt¬ 
edly  knew  his  mining)  of  the  near-collapse  of  the  mines  in  that 
interesting  year  of  1863;  then  he  would  note  the  fact  that  the 
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other  Gregory  had  cleared  out  of  Gdifomia,  nine  years  earlier, 
leaving  his  companions  behind. 

The  novelist  would  consider  the  testimony  of  the  Gaydons— 
educated  men,  sons  of  a  Forty-Niner;  he  would  not  forget  the 
memories  of  that  other  Gregory  neighbor,  Will  Wood,  son  of  a 
legislator;  he  would  compare  their  testimony  with  the  almost  il¬ 
literate  family  records  in  the  Gregory  Bible. 

He  would,  perhaps,  find  amusingly  provocative  the  coincidence 
that  on  October  3,  1859,  “Colonel  C.  R.  Thome’s  troupe  from 
Leavenworth”  presented  Denver’s  first  theatrical  program,  open¬ 
ing  with  Cross  of  Gold  and  closing  with  “the  farce  Two 
Gregories.”**  Then  he  would  sit  down  and  tap  out  an  adventm'e 
yam  entitled  Jonah ^  A.W.O.L.  Yet  fiction  is  rarely  as  strange 
as  tmth! 
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The  Short  Cruise  of  the  CSS.  Atlanta 

By  Malcolm  Maclean* 

The  Atlanta  is  of  importance  in  history  on  two  accounts.  She 
was  the  only  “iron  clad”  to  operate  from  a  Georgia  port  and  as 
the  Fingal  before  her  conversion,  she  was  the  first  ship  to  run  the 
Union  blockade,  solely  on  Government  account.  Her  short-lived 
cruise  was  the  second  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron.^  The  blockade  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  in  the  Union’s  arsenal  though  for  the  first  half  of  the 
war  the  runners  of  it  were  quite  successful.  According  to  a  recent 
writer,  “Blockade  running  was  not  one  of  the  Confederate’s 
blunders.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  successful,  large-scale  campaign 
attempted  by  the  South.”* 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  was  probably  the  best  port  of 
entry,  because  of  the  geography  of  the  harbor  entrance.*  As  one 
authority  has  remarked,  “Later  in  the  War  it  became  the  scene 
of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  blockade  runners  and  the 
most  strenous  efforts  of  the  blockaders.”*  In  this  respect.  Savannah 
was  probably  one  of  the  poorest  harbors  as  the  story  of  the  Atlanta 
illustrates.  Tlie  same  authority  continues:  “It’s  channel,  narrow 
and  difficult  at  the  best,  was  well  nigh  impassible  when  stripped 
of  buoys  and  lights  ....  The  principal  side  entrance  to  the  city 
through  Warsaw  Sound  was  effectually  closed  when  the  Sounds 
were  occupied  after  the  Battle  of  Port  Royal.”®  The  story  of  the 
Atlanta  also  shows  that  when  the  enemy  possesses  advance  intel¬ 
ligence  of  a  naval  movement,  its  chances  of  success  are  limited. 

In  September,  i86i,  James  D.  Bulloch,  naval  representative  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  Europe,  bought  the  Fingal^  a  fast  screw 

*An  attorney  at  law  in  Savannah. 
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steamship  built  on  the  Qyde  for  the  Highland  trade.*  This  action 
was  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion  that  a  fast  steamer  be 
bought  by  the  Government  on  which  he  and  badly  needed  war 
material  could  be  taken  into  a  G)nfederate  port. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  many  purchases  to  be  made  by 
Confederate  interests,  of  fast  shallow  draft  steamers  on  the  Qyde. 
In  fact,  by  November,  1863,  so  many  such  sales  had  occurred 
that  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  voiced  the  fear  that  likely  there 
would  soon  be  no  swift  steamer  left  on  the  Qyde. 

The  ship  was  loaded  at  Greenoch,  and  under  the  British  flag, 
departed  the  Qyde,  October  ii,  1861.  Her  route  lay  down  the 
Irish  Sea  to  Holyhead  (a  port  in  Wales  due  west  of  Liver¬ 
pool)  where  Bulloch  and  others  were  to  board  her,  “it  not  being 
thought  prudent  to  show  ourselves  at  or  about  the  ship  until  she 
was  clear  of  the  Customs  House.”’ 

Unfortunately,  Fingal,  entering  the  harbor  on  October  15th, 
collided  with  the  Austrian  brig,  Siccordi,  which  was  loaded  with 
coal  and  at  anchor.  The  Siccordi  quickly  sank.  In  order  not  to  be 
detained  and  questioned  and  possibly  have  the  voyage  completely 
stopped  if  the  United  States  Consul  notified  the  custom  authorities, 
Bulloch  boarded  the  Fingal  and  quickly  left  the  breakwater  be¬ 
hind  and  was  steaming  down  St.  George’s  Channel  before  the 
accident  was  reported  to  the  authorities.  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholn 
and  Company,  who  did  so  many  other  things  for  the  Confederacy, 
settled  for  the  loss  of  the  brig.* 

The  first  stop  was  Praya  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Island 
of  Terceira  in  the  Azores,  where  water  which  had  been  running 
short  and  provisions  were  taken  aboard.  “Subsequently,  the  Ala¬ 
bama  was  brought  to  this  very  spot  and  armed  without  hin¬ 
drance,”*  which  led  Bulloch  to  philosophize  that,  “Perhaps  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  captain’s  forgetfulness  in  the  matter  of 
the  Fingal’s  water  supply,  we  might  have  gone  to  some  less  favor- 
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able  place  with  the  Alabama  and  failed  in  our  purpose.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  life  in  all  undertakings  are  made  up  of  alternate  failure  and 
success,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  favorable  balance  sheet 
at  the  end.”^® 

Leaving  the  Azores,  the  Fingal  sailed  on  to  unknown  adven¬ 
ture,  a  little  world  unto  itself  surrounded  by  sea  and  sky.  The 
seas  never  changed.  They  followed  the  ship  and  “the  wind,  a 
living  host,  the  blue  of  their  slopes  and  hollows  deep  as  ectasy, 
their  crests  white  and  lambent.””  On  the  ship  sailed,  through 
dark  star  filled  nights,  warm  bright  dawns  with  ranges  of  clouds 
rising  around  the  edge  of  the  sky,  and  days  that  sagged  a  little 
at  midday  with  the  weight  of  the  heat. 

On  November  2,  1861,  the  Fingal  slipped  through  the  narrow 
entrance  between  the  cliffs  of  Bermuda  into  the  Port  of  St. 
George’s.  It  was  in  this  protected  harbor,  hardly  a  mile  from 
blue  water,  that  the  business  of  blockade  running  centered  at 
Bermuda.  The  ships  used  for  that  purpose  were  small  and  unable 
to  carry  sufficient  stores  of  coal  for  long  voyages.  Nassau,  Ber¬ 
muda  and  Cuba  were  the  usual  trans-shipment  points  for  running 
into  the  American  Coast. 

As  for  ships  outward  bound,  they  found  St.  George’s  not  only 
a  harbor  of  refuge  but  a  pleasant  resting  place  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  fatigue  of  running  past  the  United  States  cruisers. 

While  the  crew  of  the  Fingal  enjoyed  the  dubious  pleasure  of 
“Shinbone  Alley,”  Mr.  John  Makin,  a  Savannah  pilot,  came  aboard 
from  the  Nashville,  which  also  was  to  end  her  career  near  Savan¬ 
nah.  On  November  7th,  the  ship  ostensibly  cleared  for  Nassau. 

As  the  Fingal  headed  toward  Savannah,  Bulloch  had  to  take 
the  crew  into  his  confidence.  He  asked  them  to  volunteer  to 
break  the  blockade  and  take  the  ship  into  Savannah  and  to  de¬ 
fend  the  ship  if  necessary  and  when  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
do  so.  He  must  have  been  a  persuasive  talker  for  they  consented 
on  both  points.  The  ship  and  the  men  were  then  armed.  The  flues 
were  cleaned.  It  was  proposed  to  make  a  landfall  about  3:00 
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a.m.,  November  iith,  off  Warsaw  Sound,  and  to  proceed  through 
the  sound,  and  the  Wilmington  River  to  Savannah. 

Early  that  morning  “we  ran  straight  into  as  nice  a  fog  as  any 
reasonable  blockade  runner  could  have  wanted  ....  The  fog  was 
as  thick  as,  and  about  the  colour  of,  mulligatawny  soup,  and  the 
water  alongside  looked  of  a  darkish  brown  ....  We  could  not 
have  been  in  a  better  position  for  a  dash  at  daylight.”^* 

The  loud  crowing  of  a  cock  on  board  pierced  the  dead  silence 
and  all  hands  thought  any  blockader  on  the  coast  must  have  been 
given  the  alarm.  The  bird  met  an  early  and  speedy  demise. 

Makin  decided  to  run  for  the  Savannah  River,  thinking  the 
channel  better  and  the  ship  protected  by  the  fog,  which  now  lay 
to  seaward  of  the  Fingal,  shielding  her  like  a  smoke  screen  from 
the  view  of  any  United  States  ships  at  sea. 

At  full  speed  the  Savannah  River  entrance  was  gained  and  the 
ship  taken  over  the  bar.  With  a  “bone  in  her  teeth”  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  cheers  and  waves  from  the  Fort  Pulaski  garrison,  the 
Fingal  proceeded  up  the  river.  Ignominously  this  triumphal  entry 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  the  ship  ran  aground  on  a  mud  bar 
off  Fort  Pulaski.  “The  men  appeared  to  be  a  little  disappointed 
at  the  pacific  and  commonplace  termination  of  the  adventure.”^* 

It  was  then  found  that  a  few  days  previously  Admiral  DuPont, 
with  a  large  fleet  conveying  12,653  troops— led  by  Brigadier 
Thomas  W.  Sherman,  had  attacked  and  captured  Port  Royal, 
which  gave  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  “the  best 
and  most  commodious  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  Goast”^^  and  which 
was  to  be  used  as  its  base  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Shortly  after  noon,  the  river  steamer  Savannah^  one  of  “Flag 
Officer  Tattnall’s  so-called  mosquito  fleet, pulled  the  Fingal 
off  the  mud  and  escorted  her  to  the  city  abreast  of  which  she 
anchored  at  about  4:00  p.m.,  November  12,  1861. 

The  cargo  which  the  Fingal  brought  through  the  blockade  was 
of  immense  importance  to  the  poorly  equipped  Confederate  forces 
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and  “put  Johnston’s  army  in  a  much  better  condition  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.”^*  It  was  on  April  6th  and  7th,  that  the  rival 
armies  of  Grant  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  grappled  near  the 
Tennessee-Mississippi  boundary.  While  the  G)nfedcrate  press 
claimed  a  victory  there,  the  losses  were  heavy  and  Johnston  killed. 
Island  Number  10,  a  Confederate  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi 
was  captured  April  8th  with  7,000  men.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  outcome  without  the  17,000  pounds  of  cannon  powder 
and  3,760  Enfield  rifles  delivered  by  the  Fingal? 

Of  the  additional  3,760  Enfields  consigned  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  Lee,  who  had  been  ordered  ten  days  earlier  to 
command  the  southeastern  coast,  agreed,  on  November  15  th,  with 
Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  to  issue  2,500  to  South 
Carolina  commands  who  pledge  to  serve  until  peace  was  de¬ 
clared.”  Louisiana  received  1,000  rifles,  Georgia  1,100,  and  the 
Navy  Department,  1,000. 

Enfield  rifles  brought  in  were  muzzle  loaded  and  while  they 
were  the  English  Army  weapon  at  that  time  they  were  not  modem 
weapons.  But  it  could  not  be  helped  for  no  breach  loaders  could 
be  gotten  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  except  as 
samples  .... 

The  shipment  via  the  Fingal  included  also  one  million  ball 
cartridges,  two  million  percussion  caps,  three  thousand  cavalry 
sabres,  clothing,  medical  stores,  two  4 14 -inch  guns,  and  shot  and 
shells  for  these  guns.  According  to  Bulloch,  “no  single  vessel  ever 
took  into  the  Confederacy  a  cargo  so  entirely  composed  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  supplies.”^* 

While  the  Fingal  lay  discharging  at  Savannah,  and  General  Lee 
from  his  headquarters  at  Coosawhatchie  directed  the  improving  of 
the  defenses  from  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  southward.  Flag 
Officer  DuPont  on  November  24th,  landed  a  force  and  occupied 
a  part  of  Tybee  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  which 
Lee  had  evacuated.  Lee  had  felt  it  was  impracticable  to  defend 
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all  the  islands  and  waterways  with  the  forces  he  had,  and  ordered 
withdrawal  from  outlying  positions.  He  also  preferred  to  fight 
where  the  heaviest  guns  of  the  Union  fleet  could  not  be  used. 

The  next  day  Bulloch  wrote  S.  R.  Malloy,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  that  the  Fingal  was  discharged  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  getting  the  ship  off  without  delay.  “The  only  egress  left  for 
the  Fingal  is  through  Warsaw  Inlet,”  he  said,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  enemy  will  permit  it  to  remain  open  many 
days.”*® 

The  influence  of  sea  power  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  Lee, 
by  the  port  of  Savannah,  and  by  the  Fingal. 

The  railways  were  so  fully  occupied  with  transporting  troops 
and  war  material  to  Virginia  and  the  West,  that  the  cotton  and 
coal  for  the  Fingal  was  slow  in  arriving— she  was  not  loaded  until 
December  20th.  On  the  same  day.  Federal  warships  had  convoyed 
to  Charleston  more  than  a  dozen  old  ships  with  stone  and  had 
sunk  them  in  the  main  ship  channel.  The  blockade  was  getting 
tighter. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  Bulloch  dropped  down  to  an  an¬ 
chorage  in  a  bight  in  Wilmington  Island.  There  he  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  blockading  forces,  but  in  position  to  run  out 
through  Warsaw  Sound.*  He  intended  to  sail  that  night,  but  fog 
set  in  and  the  pilots  advised  against  it.  There  were  three  blockading 
vessels  off  the  mouth  of  the  sound  whose  movements  could  be 
observed  from  the  seven  gun  battery  on  Skidaway  Island.  The 
blockaders  acted  rather  positively.  First  one  steamed  up  Wilming¬ 
ton  River  to  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Skidaway  battery  then 
turned  away.  Next,  all  three  enemy  vessels  came  in  and  anchored 
cutting  off  a  small  boat  Bulloch  had  sent  to  reconoiter  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  might  cut  the  Fingal  out  with  small 
boats  at  night,  Bulloch  dropped  back  with  the  flood  tide  to  a 
point  off  the  Thunderbolt  battery. 

The  aggressive  movements  of  the  Union  ships  in  contrast  to 
their  former  patrol  off  the  coast  indicated  treachery  to  Bulloch. 
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and  “put  Johnston’s  army  in  a  much  better  condition  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.”^®  It  was  on  April  6th  and  7th,  that  the  rival 
armies  of  Grant  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  grappled  near  the 
Tennessee-Mississippi  boundary.  While  the  Confederate  press 
claimed  a  victory  there,  the  losses  were  heavy  and  Johnston  killed. 
Island  Number  10,  a  Confederate  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi 
was  captured  April  8th  with  7,000  men.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  outcome  without  the  17,000  pounds  of  cannon  powder 
and  3,760  Enfield  rifles  delivered  by  the  Fingal? 

Of  the  additional  3,760  Enfields  consigned  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  Lee,  who  had  been  ordered  ten  days  earlier  to 
command  the  southeastern  coast,  agreed,  on  November  1 5th,  with 
Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  to  issue  2,500  to  South 
Carolina  commands  who  pledge  to  serve  until  peace  was  de- 
clared.^^  Louisiana  received  1,000  rifles,  Georgia  1,100,  and  the 
Navy  Department,  1,000. 

Enfield  rifles  brought  in  were  muzzle  loaded  and  while  they 
were  the  English  Army  weapon  at  that  time  they  were  not  modem 
weapions.  But  it  could  not  be  helped  for  no  breach  loaders  could 
be  gotten  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  except  as 
samples  .... 

Tlie  shipment  via  the  Fingal  included  also  one  million  ball 
cartridges,  two  million  percussion  caps,  three  thousand  cavalry 
sabres,  clothing,  medical  stores,  two  4  *4 -inch  guns,  and  shot  and 
shells  for  these  guns.  According  to  Bulloch,  “no  single  vessel  ever 
took  into  the  Confederacy  a  cargo  so  entirely  composed  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  supplies.”^ 

While  the  Fingal  lay  discharging  at  Savannah,  and  General  Lee 
from  his  headquarters  at  Coosawhatchie  directed  the  improving  of 
the  defenses  from  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  southward.  Flag 
Officer  DuPont  on  November  24th,  landed  a  force  and  occupied 
a  part  of  Tybee  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  which 
Lee  had  evacuated.  Lee  had  felt  it  was  impracticable  to  defend 
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all  the  islands  and  waterways  with  the  forces  he  had,  and  ordered 
withdrawal  from  outlying  positions.  He  also  preferred  to  fight 
where  the  heaviest  guns  of  the  Union  fleet  could  not  be  used. 

The  next  day  Bulloch  wrote  S.  R.  Malloy,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  that  the  Fmgal  was  discharged  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  getting  the  ship  off  without  delay.  “The  only  egress  left  for 
the  Fin  gal  is  through  Warsaw  Inlet,”  he  said,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  enemy  will  permit  it  to  remain  open  many 
days.”*® 

The  influence  of  sea  power  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  Lee, 
by  the  port  of  Savannah,  and  by  the  Fingal. 

The  railways  were  so  fully  occupied  with  transporting  troops 
and  war  material  to  Virginia  and  the  West,  that  the  cotton  and 
coal  for  the  Fingal  was  slow  in  arriving— she  was  not  loaded  until 
December  20th.  On  the  same  day.  Federal  warships  had  convoyed 
to  Charleston  more  than  a  dozen  old  ships  with  stone  and  had 
sunk  them  in  the  main  ship  channel.  The  blockade  was  getting 
tighter. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  Bulloch  dropped  down  to  an  an¬ 
chorage  in  a  bight  in  Wilmington  Island.  There  he  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  blockading  forces,  but  in  position  to  run  out 
through  Warsaw  Sound.  He  intended  to  sail  that  night,  but  fog 
set  in  and  the  pilots  advised  against  it.  There  were  three  blockading 
vessels  off  the  mouth  of  the  sound  whose  movements  could  be 
observed  from  the  seven  gun  battery  on  Skidaway  Island.  The 
blockaders  acted  rather  positively.  First  one  steamed  up  Wilming¬ 
ton  River  to  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Skidaway  battery  then 
turned  away.  Next,  all  three  enemy  vessels  came  in  and  anchored 
cutting  off  a  small  boat  Bulloch  had  sent  to  reconoiter  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  might  cut  the  Fingal  out  with  small 
boats  at  night,  Bulloch  dropped  back  with  the  flood  tide  to  a 
point  off  the  Thunderbolt  battery. 

The  aggressive  movements  of  the  Union  ships  in  contrast  to 
their  former  patrol  off  the  coast  indicated  treachery  to  Bulloch. 
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But  he  was  not  too  sure  it  was  not  the  prelude  to  an  attack  on 
Savannah,  whose  defenses,  he,  like  Lee,  considered  weak. 

From  the  treachery  involved  in  the  later  fate  of  the  Fingaly 
and  the  fact  that  no  attack  developed  at  that  time,  (“the  Con¬ 
federate  flag  waved  in  Savannah,  until  on  December  21,  1864, 
another  Sherman  took  it  from  the  rear”^^),  the  suspicion  that  the 
Unionists  had  up-to-date  intelligence  of  the  prospective  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Fingal  is  increased. 

The  history  of  the  Fingal  is  a  credit  to  Admiral  DuPont’s  in¬ 
telligence  service  and  his  prompt  and  accurate  decisions  based 
on  it.  In  the  judgment  of  history  DuPont  comes  off  much  better 
than  his  army  counterpart  about  whom  it  has  been  said  “Lee  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  singular  irresolution  of  the  commander  of 
the  Federal  Land  force.  Brigadier  General  Thomas  W.  Sher- 
man.”“  DuPont  had  acted  resolutely  in  taking  Port  Royal,  Tybee, 
and  blocking  the  channels  of  Charleston.  The  Fingal  might  have 
had  another  fate  if  Sherman  had  had  command  of  the  naval 
forces. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve,  the  Fingal  returned  to  Sa¬ 
vannah.  On  Christmas  Day,  1861,  there  were  five  men-o’-war 
in  Warsaw  Sound.  Bulloch  went  to  Warsaw  to  look  for  the  crew 
of  the  boat  he  had  sent  and  found  them  “with  the  exception  of 
two  of  the  crew  of  the  Samson,  who  I  regret  to  say  deserted,  and 
it  is  feared  got  on  board  the  blockading  vessels.”** 

The  Savannah  River  was  blocked.  Off  Tybee  there  were  never 
less  than  four  ships  and  frequently  as  many  as  eleven. 

By  January  13th,  Bulloch’s  patience  was  wearing  thin.  He 
thought  the  port  of  Savannah  was  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  war, 
as  in  fact  it  was.  Command  of  the  Fingal  was  turned  over  to 
Lieutenant  G.  T.  Sinclair. 

After  the  voyage  to  Europe  was  abandoned,  the  Fingal  was 
converted  to  an  armor-clad,  christened  Atlanta,  and  commissioned 
in  the  Confederate  Navy.  The  conversion  took  over  two  years. 
She  was  cut  down  to  her  deck.**  Flxcept  for  her  bow  and  stem 
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she  was  widened.  An  overlay  of  wood  and  iron  was  secured  to 
her  side  from  several  feet  below  the  water-line  to  her  deck.  Upon 
the  deck  a  box  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  sloping  sides  and 
ends  was  built,  the  top  of  which  was  flat  and  from  which  a  three 
foot  high  conning  tower  projected.  The  gunnery  officer  and 
steersman  were  to  be  accomodated  there.  The  armor  was  of  rail¬ 
road  iron  hammered  flat,  bolted  to  a  backing  of  three  layers  of 
wood— the  outer  one  of  oak  ran  vertically.  TTie  next  of  pine  ran 
horizontally  and  the  third  also  of  pine  ran  vertically,  three  inches 
of  oak  upon  fifteen  inches  of  pine.  This  last  was  to  prove  a  mis¬ 
take  because  of  the  splinters  which  flew  from  it  when  enemy 
projectiles  hit  the  outside. 

According  to  a  contemporary  report,  “the  armor  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  English  railroad  iron,  rolled  into  its  present 
shape.  In  some  of  the  fractures  it  has  broken  off  almost  as  short 
as  if  it  had  been  cast  iron.  The  pine  backing,  it  is  probable,  does 
not  possess  the  best  qualities  for  resistance,  being  brittle,  and 
in  consequence  danger  to  those  inside  the  casement.”*® 

She  was  fitted  wtih  a  ram  and  a  pole  that  could  extend  beyond 
the  ram  and  carry  a  percussion  torpedo. 

There  was  a  seven-inch  gun  fore  and  aft  on  pivots  and  a  six- 
inch  gun  on  each  side.  Her  broadside  then  had  the  power  of  the 
two  seven-inch  and  one  six-inch  guns. 

Because  of  her  increased  weight,  her  draft  was  increased  and 
she  steered  poorly.  Flag  Officer  Tattnall  and  other  officers  fa¬ 
miliar  with  her  characteristics  and  the  local  situation  were  opposed 
to  sending  her  out  until  the  enemy  had  removed  most  of  his  forces 
to  attack  Charleston  again,  at  which  time  they  thought  the  At¬ 
lanta  could  play  havoc  among  the  transports  in  Port  Royal.  But 
public  clamor  that  something  be  done  was  so  great  that  the  Navy 
Department  ordered  otherwise. 

In  January,  1863,  Tattnall  had  proposed  to  attack  the  Federal 
ships  in  Warsaw  Sound.  He  had  hoped  to  do  this  on  the  first 

25.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of 
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high  spring  tide.  Because  of  the  ship’s  increased  draft,  it  needed 
that  much  water  to  get  down  the  river.  It  took  over  a  month  to 
remove  the  obstructions  in  the  Savannah  River  and  he  was  unable 
to  take  any  action  until  February,  when  he  dropped  down  to 
Causten’s  Bluff  in  Augustine  Creek.  Several  days  later  he  went 
down  to  Thunderbolt.  But  the  arrival  of  two  new  enemy  iron 
clads  presented  the  threat  that  the  floating  battery,  Georgia  might 
be  cut  off  so  the  Atlanta  returned  to  Savannah  in  early  April.” 

Meanwhile  many  rumors  had  spread  regarding  the  Atlantc^s 
fighting  ability  and  many  people  thought  that  “nothing  but 
treachery  or  incompetence  could  prevent  her  from  vanquishing 
the  Federal  Monitors.””  In  the  North,  the  newspapers  added  fuel 
to  these  flames.  The  New  York  Herald  of  October  2nd,  said,  “un¬ 
less  some  Monitor  comes  to  our  succor,  the  fair  weather  yachts, 
now  reposing  on  the  placid  bosom  of  Port  Royal  Bay  have  before 
them  an  excellent  opportunity  of  learning  what  it  is  to  be  blown 
out  of  the  water.  Tbe  Rebels  have  completed  their  ram.  It  has 
been  manned  and  armed  and  is  now  ready  for  sea.”  The  Con¬ 
federate  Navy  Department,  being  dissatisfied  with  Tattnall’s  lack 
of  action,  ordered  Commander  William  A.  Webb  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Atlanta  and  directed  him  to  engage  the  enemy. 

Again  desserters  served  the  enemy.  Admiral  DuPont  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Colonel  Charles  G.  Halpine,*®  of  the  prospective  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Atlanta  after  he  had  interrogated  certain  desserters. 
This  enabled  him  to  send  to  Warsaw  two  additional  ships,  one 
a  monitor,  the  Weehawken,  commanded  by  a  very  able  seaman. 
Captain  John  Rodgers. 

Rodgers  had  been  recently  promoted  to  captain  and  newly 
assigned  to  the  Weehawken.  With  this  new  command,  he  was  in 
Norfolk  when  the  order  came  to  get  under  way  and  report  to 
Admiral  DuPont  in  Port  Royal.  After  a  rough  voyage  in  which 
the  almost-top-heavy  monitor  shipped  water  constantly  and  the 


26.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  The  Life  and  Services  of  Commodore  Josiah  Tatt¬ 
nall  (Savannah,  1878),  225. 

27.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  History  of  the  Confederate  Navy  (New  York,  1887), 
645. 

28.  DuPont  did  not  officially  recognise  Halpine’s  aid  for  a  year.  Official 
Records,  Navies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  14,  p.  282. 
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pumps  were  working  at  maximum  load,”  Rodgers  arrived  at  Port 
Royal.  There  he  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  the  Atlanta 
and  told  she  might  make  a  dash  for  freedom  within  the  next  week 
or  so. 

With  Commander  John  Downes  of  the  Nahant,  Rodgers  an¬ 
chored  in  Warsaw  Sound.  Warsaw  was  the  Atlanta's  only  chance. 
The  Unionists  had  battered  down  Fort  Pulaski  on  April  lo-ii, 
1862,  which  effectively  sealed  the  Savannah  River. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  on  the  17th  of  June,  1863,  a  little  after  four 
o’clock,  that  the  Atlanta  steamed  down  the  sound.*®  She  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  steamers  having  passengers  on  board,  to  be 
spectators  of  the  conflict.  Two  of  these  steamers  were  armed 
and  belonged  to  the  Confederate  Navy;  but  being  wooden  vessels 
they  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  and  took  no  part  in  the  action.  On 
the  Federal  side  there  was  the  wooden  gunboat,  Chnmerone, 
which  was  directed  by  Captain  Rodgers  to  keep  out  of  the  action 
unless  signalled  specially. 

The  monitors  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  action.  The  Wee- 
hawken  lay  higher  up  than  Nahant.  She  slipped  her  cable.  The 
Nahant  weighed  her  anchor.  Captain  Downes  thinking  he  might 
need  it  in  the  action  in  case  of  injury  to  his  motive  power.  To 
give  themselves  time  to  get  fully  ready.  Captain  Rodgers  steamed 
slowly  down  the  sound,  directing  Captain  Downes  to  follow  in 
his  wake,  the  Weehavjken  having  the  pilot.  Captain  Downes  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  the  Weeha'wken  as  soon  as  he  got  his  an¬ 
chor.  This  left  him  for  a  time  nearer  to  the  advancing  enemy  than 
the  Weehawken.  When  fully  ready,  the  Weehawken  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  enemy.  Just  as  she  turned,  the  Atlanta  opened  fire  on 
the  Nahant.  Her  shot  did  not  take  effect.  The  Weehawken  round¬ 
ed  and  steamed  toward  the  Atlanta,  the  Nahant  following  in  her 
wake.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  Atlanta  was  stationary,  and  lying 
partly  across  the  channel.  She  had  run  aground.  When  within 
between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  yards,  the  Weehawken 
slowed,  and  fired  her  fifteen-inch  gun.  Drifting  with  the  tide 

29.  Jim  Dan  Hill,  Bea  Dog$  of  the  Sixties  (Minneapolis,  1935),  171. 

30.  Federal  Cases,  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  1789-1880,  Cases  Nos.  565- 
1194  (St  Paul,  1894),  No.  619,  p.  116. 
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and  under  slow  way,  when  within  about  two  hundred  yards,  she 
fired  both  guns  as  nearly  together  as  possible.  Giptain  Downes 
acted  on  a  different  plan.  He  thought  his  fire  would  be  most  ef¬ 
fectual  close  aboard,  and  made  directly  for  the  Atlanta  at  full 
sf)eed.  Immediately  after  the  second  discharge  from  the  Wee- 
hawken,  the  Atlanta  hauled  down  her  colors,  and  ran  up  a  small 
white  flag  in  token  of  surrender.  This  was  mistaken  by  the  Wee- 
hawken,  in  the  smoke,  for  a  white  and  blue  flag,  which  was  the 
Confederate  Battle  flag,  and  the  Weehawken  fired  both  her  guns 
again.  By  this  time,  the  Nahant  was  very  near  the  Atlanta  and 
ready  to  fire,  but  discovered  she  had  surrendered.  While  the 
Nahant  picked  up  her  boats.  Captain  Webb  had  lowered  his  boat 
and  went  on  board  the  Weehtnoken  and  surrendered  his  sword 
to  Captain  Rodgers. 

After  the  surrender,  it  was  learned  that  the  first  shot  from  the 
Weehawken,  a  fifteen-inch  cored  ball  weighing  400  pounds, 
fired  at  a  distance  of  about  350  yards,  struck  the  Atlanta  upon 
the  side  of  her  casemate,  knocking  a  hole  in  it,  but  without  going 
through,  and  scattering  over  the  enclosed  decks  great  quantities 
of  wood  and  iron  splinters,  some  of  dangerous  size,  wounding 
several  men,  and  prostrating  on  deck  insensible,  many  others.  The 
Confederate  officers  estimated  this  shot  knocked  down  forty 
men  and  demoralized  the  entire  crew.  The  next  discharge  at  about 
two  hundred  yards  was  from  both  guns,  a  fifteen-inch  cored  shot 
and  an  eleven-inch  solid  shot.  One  of  these,  it  is  thought  the  fif¬ 
teen-inch,  struck  the  top  of  the  pilot  house,  crushing  and  driving 
down  the  bars  on  the  top  and  sides,  wounding  both  pilots  and 
one  helmsman,  and  stunning  the  other  helmsman  as  well  as  the 
wounded  men.  These  men  fell  on  the  entry  hatch  into  the  pilot 
house,  preventing  any  one  from  getting  up  into  it.  The  other 
shot  struck  the  edge  of  the  overhung  knuckle  where  the  case¬ 
mate  fits  to  the  deck,  doing  little  damage.  In  the  words  of  Captain 
Rodgers,  the  first  shot  took  away  the  desire  to  fight,  and  the 
second  the  ability  to  get  away.  One  of  the  two  guns  fired  at  the 
last  discharge  struck  a  port  stopper,  breaking  it  in  two,  and  driv¬ 
ing  its’  fragments  through  the  port.  No  statement  is  made  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  fifth  shot. 
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The  battle  was  so  short  that  as  George  A.  Mercer  wrote  in  his 
diary,  “The  sad  termination  of  her  career  had  produced  a  general 
gloom  in  this  Qty  ....  the  inference  is  that  her  crew  mutined  and 
delivered  her  up.”*^ 

On  the  27th  of  June,  letters  were  received  in  Savannah  from 
the  newly  taken  prisoners  who  were  then  quartered  on  the  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  Port  Royal.  Based  on  these  letters  both  papers  printed 
accounts  of  the  surrender. 

The  Savannah  Republican  of  Saturday,  June  27,  1863,  under 
a  headline  entitled  “News  from  the  Atlanta;  She  surrendered  be¬ 
cause  she  is  disabled;  The  crew  true  to  the  last,”  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  short  account  incorporating  a  dig  at  their  rival  paper: 

“At  last  we  have  definite  accounts  of  the  late  Naval  fight  in 
Warsaw  Sound  and  the  surrender  of  the  Gjnfederate  States  iron 
clad  steamer,  Atlanta  ....  It  is  stated  that  every  man  of  the  crew 
stood  nobly  to  his  post.  This  is  just  as  we  expected,  and  shows 
how  cautious  we  should  be  in  inferring  treason  against  brave 
Southern  men.  We  hope  the  News  and  its  correspondents  will 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  experience,  and  cease  to  indulge  in  unjust 
and  horrible  suspicions  about  their  countrymen  for  the  future.” 

The  Daily  Morning  News  for  the  same  day  said:  “It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  rumors  which  so  generally 
prevailed  in  this  community  that  a  mutiny  had  occurred  on  board 
the  Atlanta  which  was  the  cause  of  her  surrender  after  so  brief 
an  action  .... 

“The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  officers  and  crew  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  the  prisoners  receive  kind  and  humane  treat¬ 
ment  from  their  captors.  This  fact,  so  honorable  to  the  officers 
of  the  old  Navy,  shows  they  are  not  imbuded  with  the  mean 
malignant  spirit  which  so  generally  charaaerizes  the  officers  of 
the  abolition  Army.” 

A  survey  was  ordered  by  Admiral  DuPont.**  The  surveying 
officers  reported  on  the  vessel’s  construction,  valuing  her  at 

31.  George  A.  Mercer,  Diary  (unpublished,  in  library  of  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  Savannah),  II,  113. 

32.  Official  Records,  Navies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  14,  p.  273. 
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$350,829.26,  and  stated  she  could  easily  be  repaired.**  The  Atlanta 
was  sent  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia  to  have  the  battle  dam¬ 
age  repaired  and  enter  service  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Captain  Rodgers  who  had  performed  his  job  in  a  cool  profes¬ 
sional  and  competent  manner  was  commended  by  Lincoln,  and 
thanked  by  Congress.*^ 

On  December  6,  1863,  the  monitor  Weehawken  suddenly  sank 
at  her  anchorage  of  Morris  Island.  Thirty-one  of  her  crew  went 
down  with  her.*® 

The  battle  was  reviewed  in  the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts 
in  January,  1864,**  when  a  libel  was  brought  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Weehawken,  Nahanty  and  C'mrmerone  against  the  At- 
lanta,  a  prize. 

The  Atlanta  had  been  condemned  and  the  question  before  the 
Court  was  the  distribution  of  the  prize  money.  The  direct  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  captors  got  all  the  prize  money  or  half.  The 
applicable  statute  provided  the  captors  took  all  if  the  prize  was 
“of  equal  or  superior  force”  to  the  capturing  vessels;  otherwise 
the  money  was  to  be  divided  between  the  United  States  and  the 
captors. 

The  officers  of  the  Atlanta,  then  prisoners  of  Fort  Warren  in 
Boston  harbor  refused  to  testify.  But  the  Court  reconstructed  the 
battle  from  the  evidence  by  the  men  of  the  monitors  saying  “per¬ 
haps,  in  its  bearing  on  Naval  science,  the  most  significant  battle 
in  modem  times,  except  that  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac.”*^ 

The  Court  found  the  Weehawken  and  Nahant  “as  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  as  it  is  easy  to  suppose  war  vessels  to  be,”**  and  that  they  to¬ 
gether  constituted  the  “vessels  making  the  capture”  and  further 
that  the  force  of  the  two  monitors  combined  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  Atlanta. 


33.  Ibid.,  277. 

34.  Ibid.,  284-5. 

36.  Charles  Cowley,  Leaves  from  a  Lawyer’s  Life  Afloat  and  Ashore  (Bos¬ 
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The  result  was  that  half  the  net  proceeds  of  the  prize  went  to 
the  captors  and  half  to  the  United  States. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Weehcrwken,  John  Rodgers  com¬ 
manding,  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  decision  ^  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  in  an  opinion 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  agreed  “that,  in  comparison  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  conflict,  the  Nahant  must  be  included  with 
the  Weehawken^'**  and  their  force  was  superior  to  the  Atlanta. 


39.  70  United  States  Reports  426,  (3  Wallace),  official  edition  reprint 
(New  York.  1926). 


Wormsioe  House  and  Its  Masters 


By  Robert  Preston  Brooks* 

The  Savannah  area  has  produced  many  families  and  individuals 
of  eminence.  Most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colonial  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  periods  were  necessarily  from  Savannah,  since  Georgia 
at  that  time  consisted  of  the  coastal  region  and  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  up  the  river  to  Augusta.  Without  undertaking  to  name  all 
of  the  outstanding  men  who  have  called  Savannah  their  native 
city,  I  think  of  the  Habershams,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  cabinets 
of  Washington  and  John  Adams;  Archibald  Bulloch,  who  held 
many  important  public  positions  (he  was  an  ancestor  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt);  Button  Gwinnett,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence;  Edward  Telfair,  governor  and  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
much  of  which  went  to  establish  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  John  Milledge,  governor  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  University  of  Georgia;  John  Houston,  governor. 

In  the  early  and  middle  nineteenth  century  there  were  James 
Jackson,  governor  and  United  States  Senator;  John  M.  Berrien, 
United  States  Senator  and  Attorney  General  in  Jackson’s  cabinet; 
James  M.  Wayne,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  William  W.  Gordon,  Sr.,  first  Georgia  graduate  of  West 
Point,  who  laid  out  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  and  was  its 
first  president;  his  son,  W.  W’.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Brigadier  General 
in  the  Spanish  American  War;  the  Lawton  family,  many  of  whom 
have  been  important,  such  as  A.  R.  Lawton,  Sr.,  a  W’est  Pointer, 
Brigadier  General  and  later  Quarter  Master  General  of  the  (Con¬ 
federacy;  A.  R.  Lawton,  Jr.,  leading  lawyer,  and  vice  president 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad.  Still  later  we  have  Charles 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  historians  the  state  has 
produced  (his  famous  History  of  Georgia  was  published  in  1883); 

•For  a  half  century  an  integral  personality  In  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  having  b^n  In  succession  Professor  of 
History,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculties.  This  article  is  an  outgrowth  of  Dean  Brooks’  perusal  of  E.  M. 
Coulter’s  Wormsioe,  Tiro  Centuries  of  a  Georgia  Family,  published  in  1955. 
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Peter  W.  Meldrim,  prominent  lawyer  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association;  Samuel  B.  Adams,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia;  and  Mills  B.  Lane,  organizer  and  first  president 
of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Banking  System. 

Coulter  has  written  his  Wormsloe  about  one  of  these  important 
families,  the  Jones-DeRenne  clan,  a  family  that  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  length  of  public  service  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  Georgia  history.  Since  Coulter’s  story 
centers  about  the  Wormsloe  country  estate,  he  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  call  the  book  “The  Masters  of  Wormsloe,”  and  he 
follows  in  a  chronological  fashion  the  successive  owners  of  the 
property,  whom  he  dubbed  the  Masters. 

Noble  Jones,  progenitor  of  the  Jones-DeRenne  family,  and 
founder  of  Wormsloe,  was  a  friend  of  Oglethorpe  and  came  with 
him  in  1733  in  the  first  shipload  of  immigrants.  Georgia  was  the 
thirteenth  and  weakest  of  the  colonies,  but  it  was  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  “wel¬ 
fare”  ventures  or  “planned  economies”  in  history.  It  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  group  of  Trustees,  who  were  granted  a  charter  by 
King  George  II.  During  the  twenty  years  of  the  Trustees,  Georgia 
was  operated  in  a  paternalistic  fashion.  There  was  no  elected  gov¬ 
ernor,  no  popular  assembly.  The  settlers  were  not  given  land  out¬ 
right,  but  were  only  leased  it  in  tale  male,  that  is  to  say,  women 
could  not  inherit  the  holdings.  These  holdings  were  very  limited 
in  size.  The  coastal  area  was  unhealthy  (twenty-five  percent 
of  the  settlers  died  in  the  first  year),  and  the  soil  was  poor.  Gear¬ 
ing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  was  most  difficult  in  the 
absence  of  slaves,  denied  by  the  Trustees,  although  present  in  all 
the  other  colonies.  One  of  the  grievances  of  the  colonists  was  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  have  strong  drink.  These  regulations 
produced  widespread  discontent,  many  colonists  leaving  Georgia 
altogether.  The  obnoxious  regulations  were  all  abandoned  before 
the  Trustees  surrendered  their  charter  and  Georgia  became  a 
crown  colony. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Trustees,  and  especially  after 
the  departure  of  Oglethorpe  in  1743  (the  threat  of  Spanish  in¬ 
vasion  having  ended  the  preceding  year).  Noble  Jones  was  a 
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stalwart  supporter  of  the  Crown.  He  held  many  offices.  In  the 
ten  years  of  agitation  preceding  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  the  Crown.  The  same  attitude  was  taken  by  the 
fu^  Habersham  and  others  of  the  first  generation  of  settlers. 
Their  sons,  like  Wimberly  Jones  and  the  three  sons  of  Haber¬ 
sham,  were  all  determined  Patriots. 

Noble  Jones’s  first  home  was  a  small  place  in  Savannah,  but 
following  the  English  custom  of  having  a  country  estate  as  well 
as  a  town  home,  he  acquired  land  on  the  Isle  of  Hope,  seven  miles 
south  of  Savannah,  and  in  1736  began  the  creation  of  Wormsloe. 
While  he  was  never  a  farmer  in  the  usual  sense  of  following  ag¬ 
riculture  as  a  way  of  life,  Jones  acquired  much  land,  eventually 
owning  a  total  of  some  five  thousand  acres,  worked  by  fifty  or 
more  negro  slaves. 

When  Noble  Jones  died  in  1775  his  will  was  found  to  leave 
Wormsloe  to  his  daughtei  Mary,  somewhat  older  than  his  son 
Noble  Wimberly.  Twenty  years  later,  Mary  died,  and  Noble 
Wimberly  became  the  third  Master  of  Wormsloe.  He  had  lived 
there  during  his  adolescence  and  young  manhood  (he  was  brought 
by  his  parents  from  England  as  a  lad  of  ten  years),  but  on  his 
marriage  in  1755,  he  left  Wormsloe  and  developed  a  somewhat 
similar  place  nearby,  which  he  named  Lambeth  in  honor  of  his 
English  home  town.  It  turned  out,  therefore,  that  though  he  owned 
Wormsloe  after  1795,  he  never  lived  there  as  head  of  the  family. 
He  became  a  great  landowner,  acquiring  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  acres  scattered  over  the  colony.  He  was  primarily  a 
psysician,  as  was  his  father.  He  held  relatively  few  offices,  among 
them  a  twenty  year  service  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Assembly. 
During  one  period  he  was  Speaker  at  the  same  time  that  his  father 
was  President  of  the  Upper  House.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  long  agitation  preceding  the  Revolution,  and  was 
called  the  “Morning  Star  of  Liberty.” 

The  war  did  not  reach  the  south  until  1778,  when  the  British 
took  Savannah.  Jones  took  his  family  to  Charleston,  and  when 
that  city  fell  a  couple  of  years  later,  rather  than  flee  further 
Jones  accepted  a  British  parole  and  remained,  practicing  medicine. 
In  a  short  while,  however,  he  and  a  group  of  other  refugees 
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were  sent  to  St.  Augustine.  On  an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  1781, 
Jones  was  released.  This  time  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  incidentally  beginning  an 
association  with  Philadelphia  that  persisted  through  several  genera¬ 
tions.  While  he  was  there  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  elected 
him  to  membership  in  the  Continental  Congress.  The  war  over 
he  returned  to  Georgia  and  was  immediately  elected  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  welcomed 
George  Washington  when  he  visited  Savannah  in  1791.  His  last 
public  service  was  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1795.  Ten  years  later  he  died,  at  eighty-two  years  of 
age. 

The  story  of  these  first  two  Joneses  takes  up  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  Wormsloe,  quite  a  surprise  but  I  think  justified  by  the 
fact  that  Noble  Jones  and  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  were  the 
most  important  men  of  the  family  and  played  an  enormous  part 
in  the  colonial  and  early  state  history  of  Georgia. 

George  Jones,  fourth  Master  of  Wormsloe,  was  the  only  one  of 
Noble  Wimberly  Jones’s  fourteen  children  who  survived  him. 
He  was  bom  at  Lambeth.  The  year  before  the  father’s  death  he 
willed  Wormsloe  to  George,  who  thus  became  the  head  of  the 
third  generation  to  own  the  estate.  It  was  he  who  by  excellent 
business  management  and  three  judicious  marriages  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  family  fortune.  His  estate  was  appraised  at  $123,000, 
including  some  nine  thousand  acres  of  land  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  slaves.  Like  his  forebears,  George  held  many  public 
offices,  including  the  judgeship  of  the  Superior  Court,  a  brief 
term  as  United  States  Senator,  Treasurer  of  Georgia,  several 
terms  in  the  state  senate,  and  Mayor  of  Savannah.  George  Jones’s 
third  wife  was  a  Philadelphia  woman,  Eliza  Smith,  daughter  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  This  mar¬ 
riage  occurred  in  1822.  His  first  marriage,  to  a  Miss  Gibbons, 
occurred  in  1785.  She  became  the  mother  of  Noble  Wimberly 
Jones,  who  would  have  been  the  next  Master  but  for  his  untimely 
death  in  1818.  The  son  of  the  third  marriage  was  named  George 
Frederick  Tilghman.  On  the  death  of  George  Jones  in  1838,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  willed  Wormsloe  to  his  widow,  Eliza  (the 
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fifth  Master),  and  after  her  to  the  son  George  Frederick  Tilghman, 
who  was  therefore  the  sixth  Master.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
and  took  over  the  estate  in  1857. 

Since  George  Jones  died  in  1838,  his  passing  marked  the  close 
of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  family  in  Georgia.  The  three 
notable  men  all  gave  their  lives  primarily  to  public  service.  There¬ 
after  the  heads  of  the  family  took  little  interest  in  public  affairs, 
but  devoted  themselves  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  the  collection 
of  great  libraries  and  the  publication  of  rare  documents. 

George  Frederick  Tilghman  Jones  was  bom,  as  has  been  said, 
at  Lambeth.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  not  one  of  the  Masters 
of  Wormsloe  was  bom  at  Wormsloe.  Indeed,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  that  a  child  was  ever  bom  at  Wormsloe.  The  sixth  Master 
was  the  first  college  graduate  of  the  family.  He  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1845,  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition  by  taking  a  medi¬ 
cal  course  at  the  same  institution,  from  which  he  received  his 
degree  in  1848.  He  never  practiced  medicine. 

It  was  this  Master  who  changed  the  family  name.  Resident  in 
Savannah  was  another  George  Jones,  a  nephew  of  the  Master 
and  a  prominent  person.  Both  were  constantly  annoyed  by  the 
confusion  of  names.  George  Frederick  Tilghman  first  dropped  the 
second  and  third  given  names,  and  later  had  the  Superior  Court 
change  the  surname  to  DeRenne,  an  improvisation  of  the  name 
of  his  grandmother.  Van  Deren.  This  occurred  in  1866,  and  there¬ 
after  the  Master  signed  himself  George  Wymberley  Jones  De¬ 
Renne. 

The  first  DeRenne’s  leading  interest  was  in  literary  matters 
of  one  sort  and  another.  He  did  a  little  writing  and  began  the 
publication  of  the  famous  Wormsloe  Quartos,  of  which  six  were 
eventually  published.  He  amassed  a  great  collection  of  books 
and  other  materials  bearing  upon  Georgia  history.  When  the  War 
Between  the  States  ended  (DeRenne  had  taken  no  part  in  it  be¬ 
cause  of  his  poor  health,  though  he  was  an  ardent  Confederate), 
he  applied  for  and  received  a  presidential  pardon,  thus  recovering 
his  confiscated  property.  He  died  in  1880,  the  richest  man  in 
Savannah.  His  estate  was  appraised  at  $700,000.  He  left  a  very 
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peculiar  will.  The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on  Lives 
and  Granting  Annuities  was  made  executor  and  trustee  of  his 
property.  Wormsloe  was  left  to  his  widow  for  life  and  after  her 
to  his  daughter  Letitia,  who  thus  became  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Masters;  and  after  them  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne. 

Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  ninth  Master,  to  whom  this  book 
is  dedicated,  was  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  Masters 
since  Noble  Jones  and  Noble  Wimberly  Jones.  I  have  good  reason 
for  cherishing  his  memory,  because  he  was  one  of  the  three  Geor¬ 
gians  who  established  the  “DeRenne  Chair  of  Georgia  History” 
at  the  University,  of  which  I  was  the  first  incumbent.  Wymberley 
Jones  DeRenne  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1853,  and 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  During  the 
War  Between  the  States  he  and  his  two  younger  brothers,  all 
mere  children,  ran  the  blockade  out  of  Charleston  and  remained 
abroad  a  dozen  years.  Wymberley  Jones  entered  the  Lycee  Im¬ 
perial  at  Montpelier  and  remained  there  three  years;  next  he  went 
to  Switzerland,  studying  for  several  years  at  Sellig’s  Institution 
at  Vevey;  thence  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  for 
medical  training;  and  finally  to  Strausburg,  where  he  took  work 
in  law  and  history. 

In  1875  DeRenne  returned  to  the  United  States,  made  a  world 
tour,  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School,  received  his  degree  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York,  in  June,  1880.  His  mother 
died  two  weeks  later,  and  he  came  into  a  handsome  annuity  from 
the  Philadelphia  Company. 

He  then  decided  to  become  a  rancher,  went  to  Texas  and  bought 
a  ranch  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  However,  it  turned  out  that 
he  did  not  like  the  primitive  sort  of  life  in  those  parts,  sold  out  in 
1884,  and  moved  back  to  Europe,  where  he  took  up  residence 
at  Biarritz.  Finally,  this  much-traveled  man,  in  1893,  then  forty 
years  of  age,  returned  to  his  native  land  and  made  Wormsloe  his 
permanent  home.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  beautify¬ 
ing  Wormsloe  and  in  collecting  his  famous  library.  In  this  monu¬ 
mental  task  he  had  to  start  from  scratch.  His  father’s  immense 
collection  had  been  pillaged  by  Sherman’s  troops  in  December, 
1864,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  his  mother’s  books  had 
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been  given  to  the  Confederate  Museum  in  Richmond.  On  the 
lawn  a  slight  distance  from  the  home,  he  built  a  classical-type 
structure  to  house  the  books.  The  library  in  time  became  what  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  America.  The 
catalogue  rahonne^  prepared  by  the  well-known  expert,  Leonard 
Mackall,  filled  three  large  quarto  volumes,  aggregating  1400 
pages.  The  library  is  now  owned  by  the  University  of  Georgia. 

DeRenne  was  a  staunch  and  generous  supporter  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society.  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  this  organization  was  the  celebration  of  its  seventy-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  in  1912.  I  was  one  of  the  guests  of  Mr.  DeRenne  on 
this  occasion.  DeRenne  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  ar¬ 
ranged  the  affair.  Colonel  A.  R.  Lawton  was  at  the  time  President 
of  the  Society.  On  the  morning  of  February  12  the  members  of 
the  society  and  guests  were  entertained  by  DeRenne  at  Wormsloe. 
The  party  was  given  in  the  open  among  the  great  trees.  Tubfulls 
of  champagne  on  ice  were  available.  At  4:00  the  anniversary 
address  was  delivered  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  dean  of  American 
historians  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research 
in  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Washington.  The  subject  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  “The  History  of  Historical  Societies.”  This  topic  he 
handled  at  great  length  to  a  somewhat  restless  group.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  at  the  DeSoto  Hotel  the  banquet  came.  Present  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  persons.  One  of  the  four  speeches  was 
to  have  been  made  by  Joseph  W.  Barnwell,  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society.  On  account  of  illness  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  banquet;  but  his  address  was  published  in  the  Seven¬ 
ty-Fifth  Anniversary  Report  of  the  Society.  One  of  the  other 
speakers  was  John  M.  Slaton,  Governor  of  Georgia. 

During  a  visit  to  New  York,  DeRenne  died,  June  23,  1916. 
He  was  buried  at  Bonaventure  Cemetery  in  Savannah.  He  willed 
Wormsloe  and  his  other  property  to  his  son,  Wymberley 
Wormsloe  and  to  his  two  daughters.  The  son  was  bom  in 
Biarritz,  the  daughters  in  Philadelphia.  The  two  sisters,  Elfrida 
(Mrs.  Craig  Barrow),  and  Audrey,  conveyed  their  shares  to  the 
brother  in  1917.  He  thus  became  the  tenth  Master.  Some  time 
later  he  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  mortgaged  the 
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property  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
pany,  legally  the  eleventh  Master.  In  1931  Mrs.  Craig  Barrow 
purchased  the  estate  (except  the  library)  and  became  the  present 
Master,  the  twelfth.  Wymberley  sold  the  library  to  the  Univeraty 
of  Georgia  in  1938,  and  became  archivist  of  the  collection. 

Mrs.  Craig  Barrow  is  a  notable  person,  as  was  Dr.  Barrow  in 
his  day.  He  was  the  son  of  Pope  Barrow,  United  States  Senator, 
who  was  a  brother  of  (Chancellor  David  C  Barrow  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  a  topflight  physician,  for  many  years  Chief  Surgeon 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Hospital.  His  death  occurred  in  1945. 
Mrs.  Barrow  is  the  co-author  of  two  excellent  books.  Anchored 
Yesterdays:  a  Log  Book  of  Savannah's  Voyage  across  a  Georgia 
Century  (1923)  and  Georgy  A  Pageant  of  Years  (1933).  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Wormsloe  the  Barrows  maintained  a  fine  summer  home 
near  Hendersonville,  North  (Carolina,  where  Mrs.  Brooks  and  I 
were  guests  on  several  occasions. 

(Coulter’s  book  is  enriched  by  the  inclusion  of  a  goodly  number 
of  reproductions  of  family  portraits  of  the  Jones-DeRenne  con¬ 
nection  and  eight  photographs  of  the  buildings,  avenues  and 
grounds  of  Wormsloe.  The  l^k  is  done  in  Coulter’s  usual  com¬ 
petent  style.  It  is  the  work  of  a  professional  historian.  He  faith¬ 
fully  ploughed  through  the  mountainous  heap  of  printed  and 
manuscript  material  available  to  him,  and  has  added  one  more 
to  his  long  list  of  important  studies. 
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THE  PAPERS  OF  LACHLAN  McINTOSH,  1774-1799 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  IX 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS 

'^Govr.  Houstouri's  second  opinion  on  Officers  Ranks ^  Per  Resolve 
of  Congress  joth.  Septr.  [1784]®® 

Whereas  this  Board  did  on  the  2d  Inst,  resolve  it  to  be  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  13th.  Sept,  last  did  not  extend 
farther  than  to  promote  Officers  in  the  gradation  therein  mentioned. 
And  whereas  the  sd.  Officers  conceive  that  the  sd.  resolution  was 
intended  to  promote  every  Officer  of  the  description  therein  men¬ 
tioned  a  Rank  above  the  Rank  he  then  held.  And  whereas  in  case 
the  latter  construction  shd.  prevail  it  will  make  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  said  Officers  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Land  in  the  Bounties 
granted  them.  It  is  therefore  resolved  that  for  the  present  the  said 
Officers  do  take  their  Bounties  agreeable  to  the  Commissions  they 
now  possess,  and  agreeable  to  the  construction  of  this  Board  on  the 
resolution  of  Congress  above  mentioned.  And  in  Case  it  shall  be  here¬ 
after  found  that  the  Intention  of  Congress  was  confutable  to  the 
construction  of  the  sd.  Officers  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  and 
they  will  take  the  earliest  opporty.  of  recommending  the  same  to 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  their  Adoption,  that  the  said  Officers 
ought  to  be  jjermitted  to  include  and  comprehend  whatever  may  be 
the  deficient  difference  of  their  Bounty,  in  any  future  Warrant  or 
Gram  they  may  have  on  Head  Rights,  for  Lands  to  be  run  in  any 
part  of  the  State,  or  to  take  a  new  and  separate  part  for  such  deficient 
difference  at  their  option  and  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

[TTie  following  note  in  an  unknown  hand  is  on  the  back  of  this 
paper.] 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Cincinati  Society  of  this  State, 
will  Meet  on  Monday  5th  Inst,  at  Captn.  Wm.  McIntosh’s  Quarters, 
pricisely  at  10  CKDlock  in  the  Momg.  where  the  presence  of  every 

*Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

59.  McIntosh  dated  this  paper  1783,  though  it  shows  from  its  context  and 
from  the  fact  that  John  Houstoun  was  governor  of  Georgia  for  the  second 
time  in  1784  that  the  correct  date  is  1784.  It  is  in  Houstoun’s  hand. 
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Member  is  earnestly  requested,  when  matters  of  the  utmost  Conse¬ 
quence  to  the  Society  will  be  laid  before  them. 

^vh.  3th.  1784. 

[•784] 

The  Board  on  Considering  the  Resolve  of  Congress  of  the  1 3  Septr. 
1783  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Officers  of  the  Continental  Anny  arc 
entitled  to  the  Bounty  of  Land  both  from  the  Continent  &  State 
agreeable  to  the  Promotion  made  by  the  Said  resolve  that  is  to  Say 
as  every  Officer  who  holds  the  Same  Rank  now  that  he  did  in  1777 
is  promoted  one  Grade  higher  therefore  it  follows  every  Brigr.  be¬ 
comes  a  Majr.  Genl.  every  Senior  full  Col.  a  Brigr.  every  Senior  Lieut. 
Coll,  a  full  Colol.  every  Senior  Major  a  Lieutnt.  Colol.  every  eldest 
Captain  a  Major  every  eldest  ist.  Lieut,  a  Captain  and  every  eldest 
Second  Lieut  a  first  Lieut.  &  it  is  order’d  that  they  accordingly  have 
Certificates  for  the  Bounty  allow’d  the  said  Ranks  respective^.®® 

True  Copy. 

**Presidents  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  Several  States,  1^84.^^ 

The  Presidents  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  several  States. 

1.  N.  Hampshire— . . . . . 

2.  Massachusetts... _ _ _ _ Major  Genl.  Heth 

3.  Rhod  Island _ _ _ _ _ Major  Genl.  Green 

4.  Connecticut _ _ _ _ _ Major  Genl.  Parsons 

5.  N.  York.. . . . . Major  Genl.  Mcdougall 

6.  N.  Jersey _ 

7.  Pennsylvania - Major  Genl.  St.  Clair 

8.  Delaware  State _ _ _ _ _ 

9.  Maryland - Major  Genl.  Smallwood 

10.  Virginia.— _ _ _ _ Major  Genl.  Gates 

11.  North  Carolina - Brigr.  Genl.  Sumner 

12.  South  Carolina - Major  Genl.  Moultrie 

1 3.  Georgia - Major  Genl.  McIntosh 

“/l/e*r.  Crighton's  Rect.  for  70  bushls.  Com  16  March  ^8f' 

Dr.  Sir,  Be  pleased  to  let  Mr.  Crighton  have  Seventy  Bushells  Com 
the  rcm[ainde]r  of  the  hundred  that  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Baskett  & 
oblige 

Yrs  &c 
Geo.  Troup 
13  March  1785 

60.  In  unknown  hand.  Probably  Governor  Honstonn’s  first  opinion  on 
officers’  rank. 
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Reed,  the  within  Seventy  Bushels  Corn  at  Skidoway  this  i6th. 
March  1785. 

Alexr  Crighton*^ 

“Copy  Alexr.  McGillivrays  Letter  to  Colo.  B.  Hawkins 
SOth  July  ^86" 

Little  Tallassie  30  July  1786. 

Sir  I  had  reed,  the  two  Letters  that  you  wrote  to  me  from  Seneca 
early  Last  Spring  &  shou’d  have  acknowledged  the  Receit  Long  ’ere 
this,  but  supposing  you  intended  no  long  Stay  there  &  your  not  ad¬ 
vising  me  where  to  direct  to  you  deterr[e]d  me  from  Writing,  & 
soon  after  business  of  Consequence  called  me  from  the  Nation  &  am 
now  only  Just  returned  home  very  unwell  &  write  you  this  Scrawl 
chiefly  to  acknowledge  Yours.  My  Illness  preventing  me  from  An¬ 
swering  you  as  fully  as  you  desire  or  I  cou[l]d  Wish.  My  friend  Mr. 
Jas.  McG.  being  here  on  his  way  home  &  undertakes  for  the  delivery. 

1  received  the  Letter  of  Invitation  you  Mention,  for  the  Chiefs 
of  this  Nation  to  meet  you  the  Commissioners  of  Congress  to 
treat  of  Peace  &ca.  &ca.  You  &  Genl.  Pickens  then  Mentioned  that 
the  place  was  not  as  Yet  fixed  on  where  we  were  to  Meet,  but  how 
soon  that  matter  was  decided  upon,  we  should  receive  Second  Noti¬ 
fication  respecting  it.  I  was  glad  that  Congress  had  Interposed  it’s 
Authority  &  that  in  Consequence  we  shou[r]d  Settle  all  our  differ¬ 
ences  in  an  Amicable  Manner  the  expectation  of  which  determined 
me  to  Meet  you  with  a  full  representation  of  these  Nations  for  effect¬ 
ing  so  desirable  a  purpose.  Meantime  while  I  was  waiting  for  the 
Second  Advices,  I  received  Authentic  information  that  yr.  Georgians 
were  resolved  to  Embarrass  the  Commissrs.  in  the  execution  of  the 
trust  Committed  to  them  by  Congress  Respecting  Indian  affairs,  as 
the  Moderate  Measures  you  held  forth  was  not  agreeable  to  them.  I 
from  Experience  well  know  the  Georgians  Capable  of  frustrating  every 
disposition  &  Intention  of  the  Commissrs.  I  had  determined  in  my 
Mind  not  to  go,  as  not  caring  to  be  a  Witness  to  disagreeable  Con¬ 
tention  &  which  wou[l]d  most  probably  End  in  Blooifched  on  both 
Sides,  red  &  White. 

I  Shan’t  trouble  you  with  a  Long  detail  of  the  Many  Insults  & 
injuries  we  sustained  from  that  State;  their  encroachments  of  our 
best  hunting  Grounds,  our  repeated  representations  to  them  on  that 
Subject,  &  which  were  unoticed,  tho’  we  warned  them  of  the  Con¬ 
sequences;  the  last  Treaty  of  Galphington  Convinced  us  we  had 
nothing  to  trust  to  from  their  boasted  pretentions  to  Justice  Hu¬ 
manity  &ca.  We  resolved  to  deliberate  on  our  Critical  Situation  &  in 


61.  The  receipt  signed  by  Crlghton  Is  In  McIntosh’s  hand. 
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General  Convention  of  the  whole  we  came  to  resolutions  to  expel 
by  force  all  that  should  be  found  on  the  Lands  in  question  which 
being  chiefly  accomplish’d  we  shall  Lay  down  our  Aims,  not  to  raise 
them  without  we  are  Compell[e]d  in  defence  of  our  Lands  &  prop¬ 
erty,  the  Means  for  which  we  do  not  want.  Let  the  Contest  be  as 
Long  as  it  may. 

I  again  repeat  that  we  do  not  Wish  a  War,  nor  can  I  suppose  that 
the  Georgians  will  undertake  one  Singly  against  us,  as  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Congress  or  any  State  will  Countenance  that  State  in 
any  Schemes  of  Tyrannie  &  Opression;  ’tis  their  faults  that  at  this 
day  we  are  not  Connected  in  ties  of  Friendship;  ’tis  their  faults  that 
early  after  the  Peace  drove  us  to  seek  new  friends  &  form  foreign 
Alliances,  whom  we  have  found  to  be  faithful  &  Generous  &  who 
no  doubt  will  perform  all  that  we  Stipulated  for  in  our  Treaties. 

Still  we  have  reserved  to  ourselves  the  Liberty  to  Settle  our  dif¬ 
ferences  &  every  other  Act  that  free  People  may  Choose  to  do; 
’tb  not  yet  too  late  for  the  States  &  us  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing, 
&  which  we  are  ready  to  Treat  on  in  our  own  Country;  there  was 
in  my  absence  here  on[e]  McMurphy  Sent  up  by  the  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  who  after  behaving  like  an  Insolent  Fool,  Just  as  I  arrived 
&  called  for  a  General  Convention  of  the  Nation,  he  went  off  from 
the  Lower  Creeks.  Such  Characters  Sent  Officially  appears  to  me 
rather  a  Mockery  than  any  thing  Serious.  I  wbh  to  see  non[e]  Such. 
We  are  not  to  be  dictated  to  &  our  forms  of  Meeting  &  Conducting 
our  affairs  be  regulated  by  the  Caprice  of  such  people,  &  which  he 
attempted  to  do, 

I  can  not  possibly  Write  farther  at  present;  excuse  the  abrupt  man¬ 
ner  of  Concluding.  I  have  now  only  to  Assure  you  that  if  you 
will  pay  us  a  Visit,  you  shall  be  heartily  Welcome,  &  perfectly  Safe. 

To  Morrow  1  expect  the  remaining  Chiefs  will  be  all  here  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Call  I  gave  them,  to  proceed  on  business. 

I  am  with  much  respect 
Sr.  Your  most  obt.  Servant 
Alex  McGillivray 

Honl.  Benja.  Hawkins 

Esqr.  Commr.  I.  A. 

(And  Superscribed)  The  Honl.  Benja.  Hawkins  Esqr.  one  of  the 
Commissrs.  appointed  by  Congress  for  Treating  with  the  Southern 
Nations  of  Indians  -  Georgia. 

A  McG. 

Genl.  McIntosh’s  Compts.  to  Major  Habersham  &  requests  he  will 
Return  thb  Copy  when  he  has  done  with  it. 
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Savannah  Sunday  Momg.  3d.  Septr.  ’86 

[Endorsed:  ] 

Major  John  Habersham 

“Cflpwm  Thos.  FarrelPs  Letter  .  . 

Passemaquady  July  31st  1786 

Dear  Sir  Sinse  1  had  the  Honor  of  seeing  you  in  Philadelphia,  I  have 
with  great  Expence  arriv’d  here,  where  I  formerly  liv’d,  and  in  this 
place  I  have  got  considerable  land,  neagro’s.  Stocks,  &  House’s,  de¬ 
molished. 

1  am  informed  by  a  Master  of  a  Vessel,  Captn.  Clark  that  you  live 
near  Sundbary  in  Georgia,  and  that  he  is  going  there  Shortly  &  will 
deliver  this  letter  to  you,  or  forward  it,  be  .^hured  1  never  Shall 
be  Afraid  or  a  Shamed  to  own  I  have  been  under  obligations  to  a 
Worthy  brave  good  man.  General  McIntosh,  and  that  I  shall  always 
be  happy  to  hear  that  the  Genl.  and  his  family  is  in  parfect  Happi¬ 
ness,  and  Health.  I  Expect  if  nothing  unforseen  happens  to  go  soon 
to  new  york  When  I  will  do  myself  the  Honor  to  write  you  again 
and  am  with  my  best  Wishes  to  your  Self  and  family 
Dr.  Sir 

Your  most  Obedt.  and  most  Humble  Servt. 
Thoms.  Farrell 

[Endorsed:]  General  McIntosh 
Georgia 

McIntosh  to  John  McIntosh. 

Skidoway  Island  23d.  Septr.  1786.** 
Dear  John,  When  I  reed,  your  Letter  of  the  4th.  Instant  giving  an 
Account  of  your  Sickness,  your  Mother,  myself  &  all  our  Family 
were  laid  up  with  the  Fever.  She  continues  still  Sick,  myself  &  the 
rest  are  recovering,  but  very  Slowly. 

1  am  happy  to  hear  by  your  Bror.  George  (from  Colo.  Jno.  Mc¬ 
Intosh)  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered;  the  severe  spell  you  have  had, 
should  teach  you  to  be  more  careful  of  yourself  hereafter. 

I  have  Just  taken  in  all  the  Crop  Henry  made  for  me  this  Year, 
Consisting  of  not  quite  five  bushels  of  Nubin  Com,  &  not  a  single 
bushel  or  pease  -  a  horrid  prospect  of  Subsistance  even  before  people 
can  take  in  their  Crops!  neither  have  I  any  expectations  in  this  part 

62.  Bears  additional  note  In  McIntosh’s  hand:  “Reed,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Balllle 
In  Savanna  the  13th.  October  1787.” 

63.  Bears  note  In  hand  of  John  McIntosh:  “Father’s  Letter  23d.  Sept. 
1786.”  This  letter  was  not  In  the  original  McIntosh  collection  but  was  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  purchase. 
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of  the  State,  all  this  Neighbourhood  have  made  short  Crops  of  pro¬ 
vision  &  we  can  expect  no  Com  from  Augusta  till  Late  in  tne  Spring, 
therefore  my  whole  dependance  is  from  the  Southward  where  you 
informed  me  they  generally  made  great  Crops  of  Com  this  Year, 
&  I  must  intreat  you  to  exert  yourself  without  delay  for  my  relief, 
for  that  purpose  I  inclose  herein  my  Note  payable  to  you  or  order 
on  demand  tor  Seventeen  pounds  (>{[17)  which  I  will  part  with  any 
thing  to  have  the  Cash  ready  for  the  payment  of,  &  also  an  order  upon 
Sight  on  William  Pengm  Esqr.  which  I  am  sure  will  be  paid  im¬ 
mediately  for  jC  1 3  -  thirteen  pounds  Specie,  with  this  30  Cash  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  procure  so  early  in  the  Season  250.  or  300. 
bushels  of  Com.  the  last  Assembly  have  Limitted  the  price  of  Com 
in  the  new  paper  Currency  not  to  exceed  half  a  dollar,  &  as  mine  will 
be  hard  money  perhaps  you  may  get  it  at  2/1.  per  bushel,  but  at  any 
rate  it  must  be  had,  and  part  of  it  immediately  will  be  Necessary,  which 
I  begg  you  will  send  in  your  Boat  if  no  other  oppKJitunity  offers  & 
probably  some  people  may  part  with  Com  for  paying  their  Tax  this 
year,  which  I  can  easily  do,  by  sending  you  orders  on  the  Treasury 
when  you  inform  me  their  Several  Amounts,  which  will  be  better 
for  me  than  Cash,  tho’  the  order  on  Pengm  will  be  Cash. 

To  mend  the  Matter  all  my  working  Negroes  left  me  last  Night, 
except  old  Sambo  &  Dolly  who  are  Sick.  Shadwell,  Peter,  Jemmie 
(who  returned  about  a  Month  ago)  the  Estate’s  old  Sambo,  and  the 
Wench,  Bina,  without  any  kind  of  reason  that  I  know  of,  unless  it 
is  the  short  prospect  of  provision,  or  the  Shame  of  making  so  little. 
As  they  carried  away  my  Canoes  I  expect  they  are  gone  South- 
wardlv'  with  intention  of  going  to  Florida  or  the  Indian  Nation  which 
they  liad  in  their  heads.  1  request  you  will  Leave  no  Means  untryed 
to  intercept  &  take  them  for  me. 

As  I  have  not  a  Canoe  in  the  world  now  to  Oyster  or  fish  I  wish 
you  would  endevour  to  get  one  for  me. 

Dr.  John 

Yrs.  affectionately 
Lachn.  McIntosh. 

[Endorsed:]  John  Mackintosh,  Junr.  Esqr.*^ 

on  Cathead  Creek  near  old  Darien,  on  Alatamaha 
Care  of  &  to  be  forwarded  immediately.  By  Geo.  McIntosh  In  Sa¬ 
vannah 

64.  John  McIntosh  and  his  brother  William  retained  the  Scottish  spellflig 
of  the  name,  Mackintosh. 
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“Rough  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Jno.  Weriot,  Esqr.  Deer, 

Skidoway  Island  17th.  Deer.  1787. 

My  Dear  Sir  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  be  funny,  but  am  now  very 
serious  with  you.®®  I  hear  you  are  Chosen  one  of  the  Convention, 
which  I  am  glad  of,  &  flatter  myself  you  will  not  think  it  either  Im¬ 
pertinent  or  Officious  in  a  fellow  Citizen  to  give  his  opinion  in  a 
business  of  so  high  Importance  to  ourselves  &  our  posterity  as  the 
new  Federal  Constitution  now  Offered  to  your  Consideration,  and 
more  especially  as  our  Legislature  have  thought  proper  to  enter  upon 
it  rather  precipitately  before  the  opinions  of  the  other  States  are 
known. 

Some  of  the  Men  who  framed  this  Constitution  are  the  Wisest  & 
best  that  this,  or  jjerhaps  any  other  Nation  ever  produced,  yet  wdth 
all  their  good  intentions  and  Abillitys  if  we  thought  them  infallible 
their  would  be  no  Occasion  to  Appeal  to  the  States  &  people  at  large, 
who  in  Republican  Governments  ought  at  all  times  to  think  them¬ 
selves  the  Ultimate  &  best  Judges  of  their  own  Grievances  &  or  Con- 
veniencys. 

The  popularity  of  the  Framers  is  so  great,  that  the  public  Voice 
seems  to  be  for  adopting  the  Constitution  in  the  Lump  on  its  first 
appearance  as  a  perfect  System  without  enquiry  or  Limitation  of  time 
or  Matter,  Such  hasty  resolutions  have  Occasioned  all  the  Misfor¬ 
tunes  that  ever  happened  in  Governments  &  it  is  realy  astonishing*® 
to  see  people  so  reluctant  lately  to  trust  Congress  w  ith  only  5  per  Cent 
duties  upon  Imports  for  a  short  time  to  pay  the  National  Debt  ex¬ 
pressly,  &  so  Jealous  of  the  Sovereignty  of  their  respective  States  so 
eager  now  to  yield  these  &  every  thing  else  into  their  hands  for¬ 
ever  &  to  become  the  State,  instead  of  United  States  of  America,  it 
is  indeed  generally  agreed  as  we  might  have  expected  that  this  Con¬ 
stitution  discovers  great  Judgement  &  Abillitys,  &  that  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  our  National  Affairs  requires  Some  Speedy  &  effec¬ 
tual  remedy. 

If  therefore  we  reject  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  I  fear  we  will 
remain  for  a  Considerable  time  at  Least,  without  remedy  in  the  same 
unconnected  State  w'e  now  are  in  as  it  appears  to  be  so  constructed 
that  the  whole  or  none  of  it  must  stand  or  fall  together,  &  should 
it  be  found  Necessary  to  call  another  Convention  of  the  United  States 
to  Amend  it,  we  cannot  expect  the  last  illustrious  Members  will  Serve 
again,  &  the  determination  of  any  others  less  di^ified  will  not  have 
the  Same  general  influence  and  may  miscarry  rIso. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  objections  made  to  this  Cons[ti]tution  by 

65.  This  first  sentence  is  crossed  out  in  the  manuscript. 

66.  The  word  “curious”  is  written  above  “astonishing”  in  the  manuscript 
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Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  the  Centinel  of  Pennsy[l]vania,  &  others 
who  dare  express  their  Minds  upon  it  so  early,  tho  perhaps  over 
Cautious,  appear  Nevertheless  to  be  very  weighty,  &  if  the  remedy 
should  prove  Worse  than  the  Disease,  what  reason  will  their  Con¬ 
stituents  &  posterity  have  to  blame®’  the  Convention  of  Georgia  in 
whom  they  Confided  and  whose  option  it  was,  to  adopt  or  reject 
it  for  them,  in  either  of  these  determinations  there  appears  to  me  the 
greatest  dif  [fjiculty,  &  as  I  had  a  wish  to  be  in  this  Convento.  I  drew 
up  the  inclosed  Compromise  as  a  Memorandum  for  myself,  which  1 
had  some  hopes  might  meet  with  the  Wishes  of  all  parties,  either 
with  or  without  the  Annexed  Conditions  &  be  adopted  not  only  by  our 
own  but  some  other  States,  especially  the  Southern  States,  who  are 
more  particularly  Interested,  as  they  are,  and  ever  will  Continue  from 
their  extent  &  other  Circumstances  the  Minority  in  Congress  therefore 
it  may  be  thought  prudent  at  least  for  them  at  this  time  for  Avoiding®* 
the  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  question  instead  of  binding  ourselves 
&  posterity  for  ever  to  adopt  the  Constitution  only  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  during  which  they  will  have  a  fair  tryal  of  its  Effects, 
&  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be  at  Liberty  &  have  it  in  their  own 
power  to  adopt  it  again  if  they  please  for  another  period  either  with¬ 
out  or  with  any  Amendments  they  may  find  Necessary,  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  hereafter  be  done  by  Conventions,  as  the  precedent  is  now 
Set  which  is  a  New  &  far  better  Method  of  Settling  public  differences 
than  the  old  way  of  Cutting  one  anothers  Throats;  if  we  bind  our¬ 
selves  &  our  posterity  now,  by  adopting  this  Constitution  without 
any  Conditions  or  Limitation  of  time,  any  efforts  made  there  after 
for  redress  of  Grievances  must  be  termed  rebellion,  as  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  Amendments  in  the  Mode  proposed  when  the  ma¬ 
jority,  which  is  observed  will  ever  be  against  the  Southern  States, 
find  it  their  Interest  to  Continue  them,  &  Men  of  influence  are  once 
fixed  in  their  Saddles. 

It  is  known  to  have  been  long  the  intention  of  the  Eastern  &  North¬ 
ern  States  to  abolish  Slavery  altogether  when  in  their  power,  which 
however  Just  may  not  be  convenient  for  us  so  soon  as  for  them  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  New  Country  &  hot  Climate  such  as  Georgia,  Let  us 
therefore  keep  the  proper  time  for  it  in  our  own  power  while  we  have 
it;  this  Constitution  prolongs  the  time  for  20  years  more,  which  is 
one  reason  for  fixing  upon  that  period  in  the  Inclosed  hints,  as  well 
as  to  pay  off  our  National  incumbrances  which  it  is  conceived  may 
be  done  in  that  time  when  we  have  given  up  all  our  purse  Strings, 

67.  “reflect  upon”  Is  written  above  “blame”  In  the  manuscript. 

68.  “to  Avoid”  is  written  above  "Avoiding”  in  the  manuscript. 
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for  that  purpose,  without  regard  to  our  own  particular  engagements, 
with  every  Mark  of  Attachment  &  respect  I  am  Dr.  Sir 
Yr.  obt.  Hble.  Servt. 

L  M 

McIntosh  to  John  McIntosh. 

Skidoway  9th.  January  1788.** 

Dear  John,  I  did  not  receive  your  Letter  of  the  26th.  Deer,  by  Geo. 
Baillie  till  this  day,  I  had  an  intention  of  Leasing  my  few  Negroes 
this  Year  to  Mr.  Lang  or  Lillibridge  at  a  certain  rate  to  be  paid  Month¬ 
ly  as  our  Circumstances  requires  continual  Supplies,  but  as  you  are 
desirous  of  it,  you  may  keep  them  another  Year,  and  hope  you  will 
make  a  better  hand  of  them,  than  you  have  done  since  you  came  to 
Georgia  hitherto. 

I  could  wish  to  see  you  soon  here  in  Your  Boat,  &  to  bring  Shad- 
well  Dolly  &  their  Children,  with  you,  for  whom  I  would  let  you 
have  Will  and  Phebe,  who  are  far  abler  Slaves,  and  as  you  say  you 
can  easily  procure  me  some  Meat,  I  should  be  glad  you  bring  me 
about  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  Bacon  cured  or  aLive  as  you 
think  proper,  as  we  have  not  got  a  Single  Hogg  to  kill  this  year,  nor 
a  farthing  of  Money  to  buy  with,  &  as  to  Bread  kind  we  may  make 
out  with  Economy,  tho’  if  you  could  Spare  it  conveniently  you  might 
bring  twenty  or  thirt\’  bushels  of  Com  with  you. 

The  bearer  Captain  Lachlan  McIntosh^®  is  a  very  old  friend  & 
acquaintance  of  mine  whom  I  reccommend  to  every  (Civilities  in  your 
power,  his  two  Sons  are  amongst  the  prominent  Youths  in  So.  (Caro¬ 
lina,  the  youngest  of  whom  he  has  brought  with  him  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Younger  people  of  his  own  name  in  this  State. 

Cx)uld  you  get  my  Cagg  full  of  good  Rum  &  cheaper  at  Frederica 
than  at  Savannah  for  me? 

I  am  Dear  John  Yours  Affectionately 
Lachn.  McIntosh 

Mr.  Jno.  Mackintosh 
[Endorsed:]  John  Mackintosh  Junr.  Esq. 
near  Darien 
Alatamaha 

Hond.  by  C^apt.  L.  Mackintosh 

69.  Original  In  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
in  Charles  Francis  Jenkins  Collection.  It  is  published  here  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Department.  It  has  a  note  on  the  back  in  John  McIntosh’s 
hand,  “Father’s  Letter  Jany.  1788.’’ 

70.  This  Lachlan  McIntosh  was  probably  the  son  of  Benjamin  McIntosh, 
both  of  whom  came  to  Georgia  with  the  original  settlers  of  Darien,  10  Jan¬ 
uary  1736,  and  later  removed  to  South  Carolina.  (B.  M.  Coulter  and  A.  B. 
Saye,  eds.,  A  List  of  the  Early  Bettlen  of  Oeorgia.  Athens,  1949,  p.  86).  He 
died  at  Chehaw,  South  Carolina,  July  9,  1789,  at  an  advanced  age.  (The 
Oeorgia  (Gazette,  July  16,  1789. 
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*^Letter.  to  Major  Hepworth  Carter  4th.  August  i-jSS,  Militia  business 
toith  Captains  Commission'' 

St.  Simons  Island  4th.  August  1788^^ 

Dr.  Sir  Your  letter  of  the  14th.  Ulto.  Inclosg.  the  commissions  for 
the  Seventh  Company  of  Col.  Maxwells  Regt.  I  receiv’d  a  few  days 
ago;  and  immediatly  call’d  a  Muster  in  order  to  publish  them  &  to 
make  a  return  to  you  agreable  to  your  Orders,  wh.  I  herewith  inclose. 
Your  other  letter  never  came  to  hand,  otherwise  I  shou’d  have  at¬ 
tended  to  it,  &  the  Order  of  Council  is  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  not  one  man  belonging  to  it  suffer’d  any  thing  by  the  Indians. 
You  will  oblige  me  much  by  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Militia  Law  & 
send  it  by  the  first  opportunity,  as  I  am  much  at  a  loss  how  to  act 
without  it;  I  likewise  wou’d  be  glad  to  receive  Advice  from  the 
Colonel  what  Steps  shou’d  be  taken  with  the  men  in  case  of  Mutiny, 
or  disobedience  of  Orders  as  a  very  great  Majority  seem  inclind  that 
way  &  I  believe  prevaild  on,  by  the  late  officers  of  the  Company 
who  were  chosen  by  themselves;  Indeed  I  discover’d  a  general  disatis¬ 
faction  on  the  field  when  the  Commds.  were  publish’d  &  particularly 
against  Mr.  Baskett  the  Second  Lieutenant,  under  whom  I  am  in¬ 
form’d  they  have  express’d  a  determination  not  to  serve  unless  com- 
pell’d  by  force  of  Arms,  &  in  a  day  or  two  the  command  of  the 
Company  will  devolve  on  him  as  1  shall  go  for  Augusta,  &  my  Brother 
has  very  pressing  Business  to  the  Southward  wh.  will  detain  him  Six 
or  Eight  Weeks,  so  that  unless  Instructions  are  given  very  shortly 
how  to  Act,  Mr.  Basketts  Authority  will  be  ridicul’d  &  the  Island 
remain  in  the  same  Situation,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 

[Endorsed:]  (On  Public  Service)  Majr.  Hepworth  Carter  Liberty 

Point 

Invitation,  May  12,  /yp/. 

The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Savannah  present  their 
Compliments  to  Genl.  McIntosh  and  request  the  favor 

of  his  Company  to  dinner  at  Three  OClock  this  day  at  Brown’s  Coffee- 
House.  Thursday  May  12  th  1791” 

[Endorsed:]  The  Honble.  Genl  McIntosh 

^*Mordecai  SheftalFs  State  of  Facts,  dated  6  June  lypi. 

No.  1 8""^* 

Gentm.  By  the  Inclosed  Valuation  of  Master  workemen,  you  will 

71.  In  an  unknown  hand. 

72.  This  was  the  dinner  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Savannah 
in  honor  of  President  George  Washington  on  his  visit  to  Savannah,  May 
12-15,  1791. 

73.  In  Sheftall’s  hand. 
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see,  what  a  Considerable  Sum  of  money  I  have  advanced  towards 
the  Improvement,  of  Yamacraw,  a  Sum  far  Short,  in  my  oppinion, 
off  what  I  realy  Expended.  Yet  tis  such  a  Sum,  that  no  man  can 
suppose,  I  would,  have  laid  out,  had  I  had  the  most  distant  Idea  that, 
the  Titles  General  Elbert  gave  me  where  not  good,  and  that  the 
Property  was  Subject,  to  the  debts,  of  John  Rae  Esqr  the  Elder  as  I, 
&  I  believe  most  people  in  the  State  who  knew  any  thinge  of  Mr  Rae, 
supposed  him  to  have  died,  as  clear  of  debts,  as  most  men  in  the 
State,  &  with  as  ample  a  fortune,  the  Contrary  now  appears,  and 
must  have  been  Known,  by  Genl.  Elbert,  at  the  time,  he  made  the 
Sale  to  me. 

You  therefore.  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  do  me  ample 
Justice,  and  allow  such  damages,  as  you  thinke,  a  man  in  my  ad¬ 
vanced  State  of  Life,  ought  to  have,  who  has  lost  upwards  of  Six 
Years,  of  his  time,  in  improveing  a  property  which  he  thought  was 
for  the  Benefite  of  his  own  family,  and  which  now  he  is  obliged  to 
deliver  up,  for  want  of  Sufficient  Titles,  from  the  Seller,  who  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death  put  it  out  of  my  power,  to  make  my  Self  whole, 
out  of  his  Estate,  You  will  allso,  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  it  was 
Eighteen  Months,  or  thereabout,  before  I  could  possibly  get  the 
place,  put  into  any  order,  so  as  to  make  it  fetch  me  in  any  thinge, 
the  Interest  on  the  money  advanced,  must  be  Considerable  it  may 
be  urged,  that  I  have  not  made  the  payments  Agreeable  to  my  bonde, 
to  this  I  say  that  in  Feby.  1787  I  made  a  tender  of  ^wards  of  Three 
Thousand  pounds,  in  Certificates,  to  the  Publick  Treasurer,  on  the 
bonde  for  the  white  Oake,  which  he  refused  to  receive  as  1  can  make 
appear,  by  a  Certificate,  signed  by  Colonl.  Gunn  and  others,  after 
which  Mr  McQueen,  &  others,  intimated  to  me  the  precarious  foot¬ 
ing,  I  held  that  property  on,  which  was  the  reasons,  that  induced  me, 
to  withold,  the  Certificates,  well  Knowing  then,  that  I  had  all  ready 
made  so  great  a  Sacrifice  for  the  Interest  of  my  Self  &  family.  Upon 
the  whole  Ge[n]tlemen  well  Knowing  that  You  both  are  Men  of 
Strict  probity  and  Honor,  I  shall  rest  fully  satisfied,  with  Your  de¬ 
termination 

and  am  very  respectfully  Gentm.  Your 

Mosst  Humble  ^rvant 
Mordecai  Sheftall  Savannah  6th  June  1791 

General  MacKintosh  & 

Richd  Wylly  Esquiers 

[Endorsed:]  General  Lachln.  McIntosh  and  Richd  Wylly  Esqrs  Sa¬ 
vannah 
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“Copy  of  my  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Wereat  at  Philadelphia 
2jd.  June  ’p/” 

Savannah  23d.  June  1791. 

Dear  Sir,  I  was  happy  to  hear  from  the  Captains  Burrows  and  Wal- 
lin^on  that  you  and  Mrs.  Fishboum  were  Safe  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
and  had  so  good  a  Passage,  but  would  have  been  much  better  Satis- 
fyed  to  know  it  more  particularly  under  your  own  hand,  and  tell 
Mr[s]  Fishboum^^  that  I  conceive  I  have  a  sort  of  Claim  (tho  an 
old  Fellow)  to  some  Account  from  herself  of  the  Voyage,  her  re¬ 
ception  at,  &  how  her  opinion  of  that  Metropolis,  &ca.  &ca. 

I  must  at  any  rate  my  Dr.  Sir  request  that  you  will  inform  me 
by  the  first  &  every  Subsequent  Opportunity  what  you  have,  or 
may  be  able  to  do  with  the  ^cretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Board 
of  Claims  respecting  my  Certificates  and  public  Accounts;  there  is 
no  Chance,  nor  can  I  ever  think  of  Funding  them  as  a  State  As¬ 
sumption  Debt  for  there  is  such  an  inundation  of  (the  infamous) 
O’Bryan  &  Wades  Certificates  and  of  Various  kinds  unknown  or 
unthought  of  before  poured  into  Wyllys  office  that  instead  of  300 
thousand  dollars  which  the  Law  allows  this  State  to  fund,  I  expect 
three  Millions  will  be  Entered,  therefore  if  no  better  can  be  done, 
I  request  you  will  Send  me  as  soon  as  possible  an  Authenticated  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  Sum  the  Board  of  Claims  will  please  to  allow  me  for 
my  Services  &  the  Moneys  I  advanced  for  the  Continental  Service  in 
its  greatest  distress  with  the  Interest  due  thereon,  the  Amount  of 
which  Certificate  I  will  deduct  &  give  up  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
which  I  have  no  kind  of  Confidence  or  dependance  on,  &  will  apply 
to  Congress  for  that  Amount  if  I  can  get  it  in  time. 

Genl.  Wayne  who  proposes  going  in  the  Georgia  Packet  Capt. 
Burrows  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  and  will  give  you  any  Little  News 
Stirring  here.  I  am  Dr.  Sir 

Yr.  most  obt.  humble  Servt. 

Lachn.  McIntosh 

Honle.  John  Wereat  Esqr. 

I  gave  an  order  to  John  Sutcliff,  drawn  by  Collo.  Ben.  Hawkins 
at  Keowee  River  near  five  Years  ago  upon  Gervais  &  Owens  in 
Charleston  for  Sixty  three  pounds  Sterling,  or  more  for  my  Sallery 
going  up  as  a  Commissioner  of  Congress  to  the  Indian  Treaty  at 
that  time  which  has  not  been  paid  Yet,  &  have  desired  Mr.  Sutcliff 
to  send  an  attested  Copy  or  the  Original  Order  to  you,  to  present 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  Surely  he  cannot  refuse  pay¬ 
ing  now  with  Interest. 

74.  Wereat’s  daughter,  Ann,  who  married  Col.  Benjamin  Fishboum. 
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^John  Wereat  Esqr.  Philadelphia  #/.  July  ’pi  vnth  Copy  of  Answr. 
to  it  i^th.  Augt.  /-jpi  Packet  Burrous.*' 

Philadelphia  nth.  July  1791’“ 

Dear  Sir  I  was  favored  with  your  Letter  of  the  23rd.  June  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne,  and  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  1  fear  nothing  can  be 
done  in  your  business  without  an  application  to  the  Legislature.  The 
Officers  say  that  it  was  a  transaction  with  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
must  be  settled  there,  that  it  was  optional  with  the  Claimant  to  settle 
with  the  State  or  the  Commissioner  of  Army  Accounts  and  that  he 
had  made  his  election  by  settling  w’ith  the  former. 

Upon  my  laying  the  business  before  the  Commissioners  I  was  told 
that  as  General  McIntosh’s  Account  was  settled  by  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  it  was  consequently  in  that  Office  as  a  part  of  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  against  the  United  States  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  it  there.  Mr.  Kean  told  me  there  were  several  similar  ap¬ 
plications  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  but  without  success. 

If  you  had  returned  the  Certificates  issued  by  me  and  taken  Pierce’s 
final  Settlements  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  business, 
this  w'as  done  by  Major  Lucas  &  General  Elbert  whose  accounts  were 
settled  before  his  arrival  in  Georgia. 

Suppose  you  was  to  state  the  business  by  Memorial  to  the  next 
Legislature,  give  up  your  State  Certificate  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  be  maae  a  charge  against  the  State,  upon  the  U.  States 
assumption  of  the  Debt,  this  w^ould  be  but  just  as  the  services  were 
of  a  public,  not  a  local  nature,  and  the  State  hath  engaged  to  pay 
both  principal  &  Interest  in  Specie  and  must  have  a  specie  Credit 
in  her  Accounts;  or  if  you  think  it  a  better  mode  make  a  written 
application  to  the  State  Loan  Officer,  and  get  his  answer  thereto, 
which  if  you  will  transmit  to  me  with  your  instructions  every  atten¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  thereto.  Pardon  me  my  dear  Sir  for  offering  any 
thing  like  advice  to  you  who  are  so  much  more  capable  of  judging 
on  the  business. 

I  find  our  Citizens  are  injured  by  the  settlements  made  with  the 
State  not  only  of  the  interest  on  their  claims  from  the  times  of  service 
or  supply,  but  also  in  the  difference  of  the  depreciation  between 
the  Scale  of  Congress  and  that  of  the  State,  but  there  is  no  obtaining 
a  revision,  and  it  is  said  the  State  hath  no  right  to  receive  more  than 
she  pays,  but  these  circumstances  were  not  known  at  the  time  the 
settlements  were  made. 

We  had  a  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  passage,  arriving  in  this 
City  on  Saturday  morning  the  28th.  May  and  within  the  Capes  on  the 


75.  In  Wereat’g  hand. 
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rreceeding  Wednesday  night,  and  here  let  me  tell  you  how  much 
am  indebted  to  you  for  your  advice  previous  to  my  leaving  Georgia, 
every  thing  you  predicted  exceeded  my  expectation  in  the  reception 
of  Nancy  and  her  child;  after  Landing  we  halted  a  little  at  the 
Indian  Queen  to  make  enquiry,  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Emlen  who 
lives  in  the  same  street  was  retur[n]ing  from  Market  &  was  called 
in,  who  carried  us  to  his  house  where  we  were  very  soon  surrounded 
by  a  great  many  Friends;  if  their  pleasing  conduct  to  alF*  their 
gentle  and  engaging  manners,  and  the  universal  harmony  that  I  have 
attentively  observed  amongst  them  are  the  effects  of  their  religious 
tenets,  I  feel  my  self  almost  a  Quaker.  On  the  Monday  morning  after 
our  arrival.  Doctor  Griffitts  who  married  poor  Fishboum’s  young¬ 
est  Sister  gave  Eliza  the  Small  Pox  by  inoculation;  the  City  was  full 
of  it  and  it  was  very  fatal  in  the  natural  way,  this  mode  was  univer¬ 
sally  advised  and  the  consequences  almost  exceeded  our  wishes;  except 
the  fever  that  precedes  the  eruption  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  her;  she  now  goes  to  school  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  civilized. 

Having  said  so  much  about  our  friends  and  the  friends,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  enclose  you  their  address  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  with  the  President’s  Answer,  both  of  which  I  think  you 
will  like,  and  if  they  are  not  already  made  public  in  Georgia,  they 
would  not  disgrace  a  Page  in  Mr.  Johnston’s  Paper,  or  the  Latitude 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  if  the  Printer  pleases^’  to  insert  them. 

You  will  naturally  expect  to  be  informed  what  progress  1  have  made 
in  the  business  which  brought  me  hither.  I  am  sorry  to  say  very  little. 
The  Claims  of  our  State  not  having  the  proper  documents  and 
vouchers  to  supfKirt  them  in  the  usual  wav,  the  Commissioners  have 
been  reminded  of  the  equitable  powers  they  are  clothed  with  and 
ought  to  exercise  upon  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  as 
one  of  their  number  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  absent  ever  since  my 
arrival,  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Kean  don’t  choose  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  ’till  Mr.  Langdon  returns  and  there  is  a  full  Board;  there¬ 
fore  little  has  been  done  but  to  exhibit  the  claims  within  the  time 

E rescribed  and  to  endeavor  to  make  some  few  explanations  when  they 
ave  been  asked  for.  With  great  esteem  &  regard 
I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend  &  Servt. 

John  Wereat 

[The  following  note  is  written  at  the  end  of  this  letter.] 

I  thank  you  my  Good  General  for  your  kind  enquiry  after  me. 
You  will  find  before  the  receipt  of  the  above,  that  I  have  done  what 

76.  “behavior"  is  written  Just  above  “conduct"  in  the  mannscript. 

77.  “dares"  is  written  just  above  “pleases"  in  the  manuscript. 
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was  indispensably  my  duty,  I  wrote  you  by  the  Sloop  Polly  Capt. 
Collings  bound  for  Savannah,  which  I  hope  before  this  time  has  safely 
arrived,  in  that  Letter  was  mention’d  our  safe  arrival  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  we  met  with  my  friends,  there  tenderness  and  hospatality  exceeds 
my  most  sangune  expectations.  Good  night  for  it  is  going  on  to  one 
O  Clock,  may  you  experience  every  happiness  here,  and  hereafter,  is 
the  wish  of  your  gratful,  and  Affectionate 
Ann  Fishboum 

McIntosh  to  Wereat. 

Savannah  13th.  Augt.  1791.’" 

Dr.  Sir:  Yr.  kind  favor  of  the  i  ith.  July  by  Burrows  lies  before 
me  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  shall  realy  think  it  hard  to  say  no  worse  of 
it  if  you  can  get  no  redress  for  me  either  from  the  Board  of  Claims  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Try.  You  know  we  all  Settled  our  Accots.  in 
Georgia  in  obedience  to  an  Act  of  our  State,  and  after  we  dispaired 
of  any  Commissioners  coming  from  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and 
after  Major  Pierce  did  at  Length  come,  you  may  remember,  he  de¬ 
ferred  entering  upon  my  Account  until!  he  returned  again,  which 
never  happened,  otherwise  I  would  have  my  Certificates  Changed 
as  General  Elbert  &  Major  Lucas  had,  therefore  it  would  be  unjust 
to  punish  me  for  the  Neglect  or  fault  of  their  own  Officers.  Major 
Pierce  did  not  Leave  so  much  as  a  Certificate  for  the  Amount  of  my 
Accots.  as  he  did  of  the  rest,  not  having  examined  it  yet.  They  need 
not  fear  that  doing  me  Justice  in  this  Case  will  be  any  precedent  to 
their  disadvantage  as  our  State  Led  the  way,  and  taught  her  Citizens 
to  be  Speculators,  &  have  by  that  Means  got  all  the  Certificates  of 
her  Line  of  the  Continental  Army  into  her  own  Treasury  for  Little 
or  Nothing,  except  the  few  I  have  myself,  nor  indeed  were  any  of 
them  in  the  same  predicament  with  Mine.  You  know  that  I  exhausted 
myself  to  Support,  &  prevent  the  disbanding  of  an  Army  under  my 
immediate  care,  which  the  State  used  every  Means  to  depress  and 
anihilate,  and  was  unfortunately  the  Case  soon  after  I  left  them.  I 
will  at  any  rate  be  much  obliged  to  you  my  dear  Sir  to  get  as  much 
of  my  Accounts  as  the  Board  pleases  to  allow  properly  Certified, 
&  sent  to  me  by  Post  or  other  Speedier  Conveyance,  calculating  the 
Just  Interest  thereon  &  by  the  proper  Scale  of  depreciation,  that  1 
may  apply  again  to  the  Loan  Office  as  you  direct,  or  to  Congress, 
if  you  cannot  any  other  way  get  me  redressed  where  you  are,  & 
while  you  remain  in  Philadelphia,  which  1  still  hope  through  your 
friendly  exertions  may  be  done,  in  a  Matter  so  extremely  reasonable, 
&  would  otherwise  discriminate  me,  who  have  been  Litterally  ruined 
by  my  exertions  &  Singular  Situation  from  the  rest  of  my  Brothers 

78.  This  reply,  In  McIntosh’s  hand.  Is  on  the  back  of  above  letter. 
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Soldiers  throughout  the  Continent.  &ca.  you  will  please  to  recollect 
that  the  Limits  for  funding  expires  the  30th.  Sept,  next  Mo.  that  I 
ought  to  do  Some  thing  before  it  Elapses,  and  to  app!)  to  the  Secry. 
of  the  Try.  for  Colo.  Hawkins  order  mentioned  m  my  last,  pray 
pardon  this  Scrawl  as  I  am  in  a  great  hurry;  it  will  be  delivered  by 
Colo.  Barb  [our  ?]  of  Virginia  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
&  you  will  find  him  woithy  of  yr.  acquaintance;  he  lived  some  Years 
on  the  Mississippi.  Complemts.  &c.  &ca. 

[Endorsed:]  Major  General  McIntosh  Savannah 

“State  of  the  finances  of  Georgia  from  Governor  T elf  airs 
Address  to  the  Legislature.^ 


Extract  from  Telfairs  Speech  to  the  Legislarore  the  9th.  Novr.  1791 


Warrants  have  been 

Total  Amot. 

Civil 

Contingent 

Special 

drawn  on  the  Treasurer 

should  be 

Establish- 

Fund 

Appropria- 

last 

ment 

tion 

Chargeable  to  the  civil 

1 

establishmt  1791. 

2,275.0.0 

2,275 

to  contingent  fund  1791. 

882.7.5 

882.7.5 

to  do  1790 

257.18.6 

257.18.6 

to  special  appro- 

priation  1790 

57.8.8 

57.8.8 

to  do  do  1791. 

1,391.12.5 

1,319.12.5 

4,792.7.0 

2,275.0.0 

1,140.5.11 

1,377.1.1 

To  which  add  the  expend!- 

tures  of  1790  as  report- 

ed  last  Session,  Vist 

civil  establishment 

2,140.13.8 

2,140.13.8 

contingent  fund,  ft 

Incidental  charges 

389.10.11 

389.10.11 

special  appropriations 

32.3.0 

32.3. 

This  statement  has  been 

duly  audited. 

7,354.14.7 

4,415.13.8 

1,529.16.10 

1,409.4.1 

from  which  it  appears,  that  the  civil  establishmt.  for  the  two  years 
last  past  Amots.  to  4,415.1 3.8  the  contingent  funds  to  JT  i,529.i6/iod. 
making  together  5,945. 10/6.  to  which  being  added  409.4/1  spe¬ 
cial  appropriations  for  both  years,  the  total  Amot.  of  Governor’s 
Warrants  issued  during  the  said  period  is  7,354. 14/7.  to  the  sum  of 

5,945. 10/6  may  be  added  2,505. 17/3.  of  President’s  and  Speaker’s 
orders  for  the  years  1790,  and  1791,  making  the  sum  of  8450. 17/9. 
being  the  Actual  expenditures  for  the  support  of  Government  for 
the  said  Years. 

There  is  a  surplus  on  the  Contingent  funds  of  / 1,195.3/2  subject 
to  future  appropriations.  The  sum  of  >(^430.  special  appropriations  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  Taxes  of  1791.  has  not  yet  been  applied 
for.  The  fund  provided  for  payment  of  arrearages  due  the  late 
Delegates  of  Congress  is  deficient  £66j.o/gd.  There  is  £12^  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  State  Agent  also  not  drawn  for. 


the  sum  total  Is  £  77,041.17.8  M 
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Of  the  Specie  Sum  of  there  is  unapp[rop]riated 

~  £93-^/‘  said  Specie  is  appropd.  in  favor  of  Wm. 

Few;  and  129.6/9,  the  remainder  of  Said  Specie  Sum,  together  with 

866.0/3-3  J^d.  in  Tobacco,  and  £^$2  in  Rice,  (being  a  Surplus 
now  in  the  Treasury  arising  out  of  the  payment  of  the  Taxes  of  the 
Year  1790)  are  appropriated,  and  Subject  to  the  chaise  of  18 1.14/ id. 
in  Governor’s  Warrants  outstanding  drawn  on  the  Taxes  of  1790, 
also  to  the  discharge  of  0.12/4.  Presidents  and  Speakers  orders  of 
said  year,  making  together  ^i92.6/5d.  The  bonded  debts  due  by 
individuals  to  the  State,  will  no  doubt  form  a  part  of  your  deliberation, 
when  the  arrangement  of  the  finances  is  entered  upon. 

Two  communications  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  one  con¬ 
cerning  a  file  in  his  office,  containing  returns  of  certain  claims  arising 
in  consequence  of  the  ravage  of  War,  the  other  a  Statement  of  Loans 
from  the  Loan  Office  of  the  late  province,  now  State,  are  herewith 
transmitted.  Returns  of  Indian  depredations  will  also  be  furnished. 

You  will  readily  observe  that  no  accurate  Statement  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  State  securities  can  be  adduced,  as  many  individuals  have  doub[t]- 
less  availed  themselves  of  funding  in  the  loan  office  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  more  clearly  to  elucidate  the  Finances,  as  well  as  to 
effect  a  speedy  detection  of  counterfeits,  it  will  be  expedient  to  open 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  the  outstanding  securities  of  every 
denomination  (except  such  expenditures  and  appropriations  as  have 
arisen  during  the  two  preceding  Years)  with  such  claims  as  may 
hereafter  be  Liquidated  to  the  several  State  claimants:  and  issue 
funded  Certificates  to  cancell  the  Same,  for  the  extinguishment  of 
which,  as  well  as  aiding  the  annual  exigencies,  your  existing  funds 
ought  to  be  appropriated;  by  a  proceedure  of  this  nature,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  claims  against  the  State  will  be  Speedily  absorbed,  funds  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  support  of  Government  established,  and  the  burden 
of  taxation  considerably  lessened.  To  creat[e]  cheques,  and  define 
the  duties  of  the  several  revenue  Officers,  might  also  be  comprehended 
in  this  System. 

One  of  the  essential  objects  of  government  is  to  lighten  the  pressure 
of  taxation  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  inform  you,  that  one  half  of  the  sum  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  year  last  past,  together  with  the  Surpluses  of  the  taxes 
of  1790  and  1791,  will  suffice  for  the  present  Year;  a  diminution 
of  the  taxes  taking  place,  and  abuses  and  waste  of  Specific  articles, 
may  be  inducements  to  lay  the  Tax  of  the  current  year  in  Specie.  &ca. 
&ca.’® 

79.  Back  of  the  paper  contains  calculations  for  above  tabulations. 
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William  Mackintosh,  Jr.  to  Lachlan  McIntosh. 

Great  St.  Simon’s  Island  Novr.  8th.  1792.*® 

Dear  Sir,  Mr.  Spalding  has  been  threatning  these  several  days  to  set 
of[f]  for  Savannh.  I  intended  to  write  fully  to  you  (by  him)  as 
promiss’d  in  my  last,  but  Mr.  Spalding’s  |;oing  was  so  uncertain  that 
1  did  not  set  down  to  continue  my  detail  from  Page  17;  have  only 
time  now  to  inform  by  Capt.  Parker  who  takes  an  unexpected  passage, 
that  the  Negro’s  are  all  well.  I  have  got  my  whole  force  at  present 
with  Mr.  Fabian  at  my  Brother  Johns  place,  finding  the  Land  so 
good  there  we  are  to  clear  largely  for  Plenty  of  Provissions  and  Cotton, 
and  as  Mr.  Fabian  is  call’d  so  good  an  Indigo  planter  and  appears  so 
anxious  to  attempt  it  I  mean  to  plant  about  thirty  Acres  which  will 
be  about  suffect.  for  two  setts  or  Vatts,  But  shall  not  attempt  to  get 
stuff  ready  for  the  Vatts  untill  you  send  forward  your  Opinion 
respecting  the  Indigo  Business.  As  soon  as  I  get  pritty  well  advanced 
in  clearing  at  Mr.  Fabians  mean  to  take  the  hands  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Fabian  and  his  old  hands  to  finish  my  clearing  at  St.  Clair 
where  I  mean  also  to  plant  plenty  of  Provissions  and  some  Cotton. 

Peter  has  not  yet  returned  which  makes  me  very  uneasy;  I  hope 
you  don’t  mean  to  keep  the  two  prime  young  Fellows  I  sent  with 
him,  the  loss  of  them  will  discourage  me  much.  I  Flatter  myself  with 
the  assistance  of  these  two  Negro’s  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  Mo.  I 
will  Nt.  [?]  as  much  as  any  same  number  of  new  hands  ever  did. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  to  you  your  new  Daughter, 
she  is  at  present  very  Ill  indeed,  the  Little  Boy  is  well,  the  little  Girl 
very  poorly.  1  am  Dear  Father  your  most  Affectionate  Son 
W.  Mackintosh  jr. 

General  McIntosh 

[Endorsed:]  General  Lachlan  Mackintosh  Savannah 

Favd.  by  Capt.  Parker 

^'John  Fabian's  Agreement." 

It  is  agreed  on  this  the  20th.  of  Decemr.  1792  Between  John  Fabian 
of  the  one  part  and  William  Mackintosh  jr.*^  of  the  other  Part,  that 
the  said  Wm.  McIntosh  will  put  with  the  said  Jno.  Fabian  Twelve 
Negro’s  say.  Eleven  Fellows  and  One  Wench  for  the  purpose  of 
Clearing  Fifty  Acres  of  Land  at  a  place  known  by  the  Name  of  St. 
Qair  place  on  the  Island  of  Great  St.  Simon’s,  Which  said  Fifty 
Acres  of  Land  the  said  Jno.  Fabian  Obliges  himself  to  have  in  dtie 
time  in  propper  Order  for  planting  and  Inclos’d  with  a  New  Fence 
which  is  to  be  Eleven  Rails  and  a  Rider  high  the  Rails  all  to  be  Twelve 

80.  In  hand  of  William  McIntosh,  Jr. 

81.  This  paper  is  in  hand  of  William  McIntosh,  Jr.  and  is  marked  “Copy 
For  General  Mackintosh.” 
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feet  long.  The  said  Jno.  Fabian  to  have  the  Said  Fifty  Acres  of  Land 
planted  as  the  said  Wm.  McIntosh  may  direct  with  Cotton  Com 
Fease  Potatoes  &ca.  Wm.  McIntosh  to  find  Seed  for  said  purpose. 
The  Crop  to  be  in  the  Ground  as  soon  or  nearly  as  soon  as  that 
of  the  Plantation  where  the  said  Jno.  Fabian  with  His  Family  now 
Live,  and  to  be  attended  with  full  as  much  care.  And  when  the  Crop 
is  made  which  must  be  at  or  nearly  about  the  time  when  all  other 
Crops  of  a  Similar  Nature  are  made  on  the  Said  Island  of  Great  St. 
Simons  in  the  Year  1793,  Wm.  McIntosh  is  to  pay  the  said  Fabian 
Twenty  pounds  Sterling.  Mr.  Fabian  to  take  very  particular  care  of 
the  Health  of  the  Negro’s  and  not  Expose  them  two  much  in  case 
he  shou’d  find  himself  short  of  time  in  getting  the  Ground  in  Planting 
Order  or  backward  in  the  Crop.  For  the  true  Performance  of  this 
Agreement  the  Parties  Bind  themselves  each  to  the  other  in  the  Penal 
Sum  of  Two  hundred  pounds  Sterling  in  Wimess  whereof  they  set 
their  Hands  and  Seals  the  Day  Month  and  Year  Before  Written. 

Jno.  Fabian  Seal 

W.  Mackintosh  jr.  Seal 

(Present) 

Joshua  Parker. 


Justus  H.  Scheuber  to  McIntosh. 


To  General  Lachlan  McIntosh!** 


Georgia 

Chatham  County 

Sir.'  Thinking  it  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  Constitu¬ 
tion  hill  tract,  I  have  appointed  Friday  the  twenty  eight  instant  (if 
a  fair  day,  if  not,  the  next  fair  day  after)  to  resurvey  the  same,  and 
understanding  that  you  are  the  Proprietor  of  Lot  No.  5.  Second 
tything  Anson  Ward,  which  joins  me  to  the  South,  I  would  be  very 
glad  could  you  attend  either  yourself  or  by  a  Person  properly  au¬ 
thorized  by  You,  accompanied  with  the  Grant,  Plat,  resurvey  or 
other  Document  in  your  Power,  usefull  in  ascertaining  the  Lines, 
to  enable  the  County  Surveyor  to  do  Justice  to  all  Parties,  and  for 
which  reason  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  early  Notice,  and 
am  with  great  Esteem  Sir 

Your  Most  obedt.  &  Humble  Servant 
Justus  H.  Scheuber 
Savannah  the  i8th.  June  1799. 


82.  In  Scheuber’B  hand. 
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^‘Accot.  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  the  beriming 
of  the  Revolution” 

From  a  Georgian  to  a  So.  Carolinian 
Sir,  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  give  you  a  Brief  and 
impartial  State  of  public  affairs  in  Georgia,  &  So.  Carolina  which 
I  am  the  better  enabled  to  do  as  1  was  a  principle  Actor  in  most  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  former  but  in  order  to  understand  them  the 
better  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  reprospect  funher  back,  in  which 
the  Conduct  of  both  Sides  shall  be  freely  Treated  as  they  appear  to 
deserve.  So.  Carolina  tho  not  populous  was  rich  &  upon  the  Strength 
of  that  alone  entered  early  in  the  opposition  &  with  Spirited  measures 
But  the  Colony  of  Georgia  did  not  Join  in  the  Association  of  the 
others  altho  there  were  some  attempts  made  untill  late  in  the  Summer 
of  1775,  when  they  sent  Dr.  Zubly,  Jo.  Houstoun  &  Ar.  Bulloch  to 
Represent  them  in  Congress  for  the  first  time,  what  the  little  parish 
of  St.  Johns  did  before  is  not  worth  attention,  for  this  Delay  there 
were  many  reasons,  some  prudential,  and  others  from  necessity,  this 
Colony  was  the  Youngest  of  the  thirteen,  &  tho  extensive  was,  from 
various  defects  &  mismanagements  in  its  first  foundation  &  settle¬ 
ment  thinly  Inhabited,  never  amounting  to  3000  Men  at  most  &  these 
widely  Scattered  over  a  great  Space  of  Country  and  was  also  the 
Southern  frontier  of  the  whole,  exposed  almost  on  every  Side  to 
incursions  from  the  most  Numerous  &  warlike  Tribes  of  Savages  in 
No.  America  &  the  adjoining  Provinces  of  East  &  West  Florida  each 
of  which  had  a  Military  force  and  which  Justifys  their  Caution  of  not 
entering  rashly  into  Measures  of  Such  Magnitude,  altho’  there  were 
some  Men  who  without  considering  these  circumstances  were  for 
rushing  violently  into  them  from  Motives  of  Ambition  Avarice  & 
their  own**  Circumstances  again,  the  Number  of  public  Officers  in 
that  weak  Colony  were  equal  to  those  in  the  most  populous,  they 
were  also  of  so  long  Standing  and  had  so  many  advantages  of  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  the  best  use  for  themselves  that  they  with 
their  dependants  possessed  perhaps  half  the  property  in  the  Ciountry 
which  with  the  Straighten’d  circumstances  of  the  rest  gave  them 
greater  Influence  by  far  than  in  any  of  the  other  Colonys  and  re¬ 
tarded  their  first  Exertions  greatly,  and  when  considered  altogether 
with  various  other  dificultys  they  had  to  surmount  will*^  distinguish 
the  Patriots  of  Georgia  beyond  any  other  on  the  Continent,  when  they 
once  determined  they  entered  into  Measures  with  a  Spirit  equal  at 

83.  “entering  into  their  considerations"  is  written  above  “considering 
these  circumstances,”  “or”  is  above  “4”  and  “disparate”  is  above  “own” 
In  the  manuscript. 

84.  “numberless’  is  written  above  “various,”  “must”  above  “will”  in  the 
manuscript 
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least  to  any  of  these  Colonys  which  had  much  less  to  fear,  dis¬ 
daining  every  Consideration  of  Property  &  Life,  both  of  which  must 
always  be  remmembered  was  thought  to  be  in  iminent  danger  in  the 
beginning  which  greatly  enhances  the  Merit  of  the  first  promoters 
of  our  Revolution.  In  Novr.  1775  Congress  voted  one  Kegmt,  of 
Infantry  to  be  raised  in  Georgia  and  established  2  Regiments  of  In¬ 
fantry  one  of  Artillery  and  one  of  Horse  that  had  already  been  raised 
by  Carolina  which  was  certainly  the  full  propertion  according 
to  the  number  in  each  had  they  Stopit  their 

[The  manuscript  breaks  off  abruptly.] 

“Accot.  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  Limits  Ceded  to  the  V rated 

States.” 

The  Indian  Nations  within  the  Limits  ceded  to  the  United  States 
are  as  follows,  Vizt. 

North  of  the  River  Ohio  are. 

The  Mohawks  about  80  men.  1779 
Cuyugas  70 

Onieda’s  20 

Onondagoe’s  100 
Seneca’s  1500 

Tnscarora’s  130 

1,900 

The  Western  Indians  are 

The  Shawaanees  abot.  300  Men,  were  originally  from  Savanna 

River  in  Geor^a,  a  brave  little 
Tribe,  now  Settled  on  the  Miami 
of  Ohio,  and  the  Miami  of  Lake 
Erie 

Delawares  400 
WiandoU  400. 

Mingoes  200 


The  Klckapoo’s 

abot.  250 

Piankishaw’s  180 
Kaskashkes  70 


these  are  intermarried  Sc  Settled 
I  with  the  Shawaanes,  ft  upon  Lake 
y  Erie,  ft  Musklngm.  River,  the  Mln- 
I  gos  are  outlayers,  or  Strollers  of 
J  the  Seneca  Nation,  mixed  with  the 
other  three  Tribes,  and  are  alto* 
1,300  gether  those  brave  Western  Indians 
who  defeated  the  Generals  Bradock, 
Grant,  Boquet,  Lewis  ft  Sinclair. 

These  three  small  Tribes  are  set- 
I  tied  between  the  Wabash  and  Mis- 
>  sissippi,  ft  upon  Illinois  Rivers,  not 
I  accustomed  to  War,  ft  therefore  of 
J  Little  consideration. 

500.  fighting  Men  altogether  North  of 

-  the  River  Ohio,  ft  Limits  of  the 

3,700.  United  States 


these  are  the  famous  Six  Nations, 
or.  Northern  Confederacy,  of  whom 
the  Mohawks  are  the  head,  and  all 
are  Settled  on  the  heads,  or 
branches  of  Hudson’s,  Delaware 
and  Alegany  Rivers,  ft  smaller  wat¬ 
ers  running  into  the  Lakes  Ontatio 
ft  Champlain,  in  the  Northern  or 
back  part  of  N,  York  State,  a  very 
mountainous  Country. 
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The  Chipwaas,  are  Call’d  5,000.  Men,  and  comprehends  a  number  of 
small  Tribes  under  that  general  Name,  Settled 
North  side  of  the  great  lakes'  in  the  British 
Teritory. 

South  of  the  Ohio  River,  are,  The  Chickisaws.  about.  700.  Men 


Cherokees 

Cutabaws  (remnt. 

2,500. 

of  several  Trs.) 
Upper  k  Lower 
Creeks  includ¬ 

50. 

ing  the  Eutchees 
Chactaw's,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  remnant 

5,000. 

of  the  Notches 

3,750. 

Fighting  Men 

12,000 

[End.] 


LETTERS  FROM  H.  J.  HIGHTOWER,  A  CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIER,  1862-1864 
Edited  by  Dewey  W.  Grantham,  Jr.* 

Harvey  Judson  Hightower  was  the  son  of  a  yeoman  farmer  who 
lived  in  Muscogee  County,  Georgia.  On  February  22,  1862,  he 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  assigned 
to  Company  G,  Twentieth  Georgia  Regiment  of  Volunteers, 
which  had  been  in  Virginia  since  August,  1861.^  Hightower’s  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  following  three  years  of  the  war  were  about 
as  varied  and  extensive  as  even  the  most  active  soldier  could  boast. 
His  regiment  was  attached  to  General  James  Longstreet’s  First 
Army  Corps  during  most  of  the  war  and,  consequently,  partici¬ 
pated  in  many  important  engagements,  including  Malvern  Hill, 
Second  Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  Sharpsburg,  and  Gettysburg, 
as  well  as  Chickamauga  and  battles  in  East  Tennessee.  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Georgia  was  also  involved  in  the  Wilderness  fighting  and 

*Mr.  Grantham  is  a  member  of  the  History  faculty  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  generous  aid  of  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Bryan, 
Director  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  who  co-operated 
in  every  way  possible  in  the  publication  of  these  letters,  and  of  Professor 
Herbert  Weaver  of  Vanderbilt  University,  whose  wise  Judgment  contributed 
substantially  to  the  completion  of  the  project. 

1.  The  Twentieth  Georgia  Regiment  of  Volunteers  was  first  commanded 
by  Colonel  William  Duncan  Smith,  later  by  Colonel  John  B.  Cumming  and 
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in  the  long  struggle  that  led  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Al¬ 
though  Hightower  was  captured  during  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s 
invasion  of  Maryland  in  1862,  he  was  soon  exchanged.  Returning 
to  his  regiment,  he  served  until  his  surrender  with  other  G)n- 
federate  forces  under  Lee  on  April  9,  1865. 

Like  his  comrades  in  arms,  Harvey  Hightower  often  thought 
of  home,  and  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  nostalgia  that  arose 
within  him  at  such  thoughts  of  dear  faces  and  familiar  places 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Thus  the  letters  that  he  received 
from  home  and  those  that  he  wrote  to  his  people  there  became  a 
bond  of  inestimable  value  to  him.  Although  he  had  but  little 
formal  education,  the  fourteen  letters  reproduced  below,  written 
to  his  sister,  Martha  S.  Hightower,  provide  a  vivid  glimpse  into 
the  life  of  a  Gjnfederate  soldier,  revealing  many  of  the  passing 
moods,  the  triviality,  and  the  great  moments  that  touched  the 
Confederate  Army  in  the  field.  And  despite  their  fragmentary 
nature,  these  fourteen  letters  sketch  a  sharp  portrait  of  the  man 
who  penned  them. 

The  Hightower  letters  are  located  in  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  in  Atlanta.* 


Colonel  James  D.  Waddell.  For  a  time  the  regrlment  was  a  part  of  General 
Jubal  A.  Elarly’s  brigade,  which  participated  In  the  peninsula  campaign  in 
the  spring  of  1862.  The  regiment  was  soon  moved  into  the  brigade  of  Robert 
Toombs,  which  w:.  a  part  of  Brigadier  General  David  R.  Jones’  division. 
The  division  was  subeequently  commanded  by  General  John  B.  Hood  and 
still  later  by  General  Charles  W.  Field.  It  was  attached  to  Longstreet’s  First 
Army  Corps. 

For  the  organisation  and  general  operations  of  the  Twentieth  Georgia 
Regiment  see  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Re- 
cord$  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (127  books  and  index,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1880-1901),  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  737,  1029;  Vol.  XI,  pL  2,  pp.  485  504, 
695-98,  704-705,  pt.  3,  p.  432;  Vol.  XII,  pt  2,  pp.  546,  560,  581-82,  584,  592-93; 
Vol.  XIX,  pt.  1,  pp.  150,  804,  888-93;  Vol.  XXI,  540,  623,  1071;  Vol.  XXVII, 
pt  2.  pp.  285,  330,  425-27;  Vol.  XXX,  pt.  2,  pp.  18,  518;  Vol.  XXXI.  pt.  1. 
pp.  223,  452,  pt  2,  pp.  657,  pt  3,  p.  890;  Vol.  XXXII,  pt  3.  p.  722;  Vol. 
XXXVI,  pt.  1,  pp.  1022,  1060;  Vol.  XLII,  pt  1,  p.  877,  pt  3,  p.  1238;  Vol.  LI. 
pt  1.  pp.  161-64,  168,  pt.  2,  pp.  227,  333;  Series  IV.  Vol.  I,  627. 

2.  The  small  collection  of  Hightower  letters,  all  of  which  are  published 
here,  are  a  part  of  the  Robert  L.  Rodgers  Collection  In  the  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archives  and  History. 
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Richmond  va 
aug  8th  1862 

Dear  sister  I  have  been  waiting  for  several  days  for  A  letter  from 
you  but  see  it  is  worse  to  wait  any  longer  and  while  I  have  an  op- 
jxjrtunitv  1  will  use  it  1  received  your  letter  sent  by  Mr  Hamby  it 
was  mailed  at  Willmington  &  how  glad  I  war  to  her  from  you  once 
more  sister  we  Just  come  in  last  knight  we  ware  ordered  to  mal- 
vam  hill*  to  drive  the  yankees  off  it  but  when  we  got  there  they 
had  left  it  is  reported  in  camp  that  they  have  taken  it  back  and 
I  Expect  it  to  [be]  soe  I  hare  very  heavy  canonading  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  it  would  not  serprise  me  if  we  dont  have  to  go  back  down 
there  this  Evening  And  if  we  do  we  will  have  it  though  [tough?] 
A  general  engagement  oh  that  I  could  hear  from  you  this  Evening 
I  would  give  one  thousand  dollars  if  I  had  it  sister  the  other  day  as 
we  ware  marching  our  comp[an]y  ware  throan  out  as  s[k]irmishers 
we  ware  in  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Enemy  when  when  [n'c]  we 
ware  haulted  we  staid  there  About  three  hours  during  the  time 
I  commenced  thinking  About  home  I  thought  it  might  bee  the  last 
time  that  I  would  hear  from  you  an  read  your  kind  and  affec- 
tanete  letters  I  taken  out  the  last  one  and  read  it  over  and  with 
tearful  eyes  and  A  bleeding  heart  fell  upon  my  knees  and  Asked  god 
to  spare  me  that  I  might  hear  from  you  And  meet  you  Again  The 
Seventeenth  ga  Rcgt^  came  very  near  being  all  captured  A  few 
days  ago  they  ware  on  picket  at  Malven  Hill  and  the  yankes  sliped 
in  behind  them  they  lost  several  men  one  killed  and  nine  prisoners 
Seale  Thomerson  war  slightly  wo[u]nded  in  the  shoulder  sister  you 
told  me  to  let  you  know  what  kind  of  a  coat  I  wanted  and  if  I 
wanted  any  flannel  shirts  it  is  time  Enuf  yet  I  will  tell  you  in  my 
next  I  had  rather  have  letters  now  than  clothes  sister  I  saw  the 
worst  sight  as  we  ware  coming  back  to  camp  that  my  eyes  ever  be¬ 
held  the  lyeth  [?]  Nc  And  the  yankee  cavalary  had  A  little 
scrimmage  and  there  they  ware  laying  Just  as  they  fell  from  there 
horses  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  I  never  had  surch  feelings  in 
my  life  for  I  did  not  know  how  soon  1  might  bee  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition.  Well  as  it  is  nearly  drill  time  I  will  come  to  A  close  give 
my  love  to  all  of  the  family  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  A  due  por¬ 
tion  for  your  self  this  leave  me  well  wright  soon  tell  sis  and 

3.  Confederate  leaders  believed  that  General  B.  McClellan’s  long-awaited 
drive  on  Richmond  had  begun.  On  August  6  Lee  had  set  in  motion  three 
divisions  which  found  McClellan  at  Malvern  Hill.  But  on  the  morning  of 
August  7.  just  when  an  attack  was  expected,  the  Confederates  discovered 
that  the  Union  forces  had  returned  to  Harrison’s  Landing.  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  R.  E.  Lee:  A  Biography  (4  vols..  New  York,  1934-1935),  II,  269-70. 

4.  Also  a  part  of  the  Toombs  brigade.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol. 
XII,  pt  2,  p.  546. 
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Polla  [Polly?]  to  wright  Well  1  will  close  with  the  Exptadon  of 
hearing  from  you  soon  I  remain  as  Ever  your  brother  and  friend 
until  deth.  Harvy 

Merraland  [Maryland] 
Sept  the  9eth  1862 

Dear  sister  I  seat  my  self  this  momy  to  dropc  you  A  few  lines 
though  I  have  no  Ider  you  will  Ever  get  them  but  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  wright  Anyhow  Sister  I  know  you  are  all  Anxious  to  heer  from 
me  and  perhaps  vexed  at  my  negligene  but  you  ought  not  to  be  for 
I  have  been  on  A  march  for  the  last  five  weaks  I  have  been  in  too 
battles  but  thank  be  to  god  I  came  out  safe  while  others  fell  thick 
Around  me®  sister  we  are  Encamped  near  Fedricks  Qtty  on  the 
Baltimo  and  Ohio  Railroad®  but  dont  Expect  to  stay  long  I  think 
there  intention  is  to  take  Baltimore  ware  Anticipating  a  spared 
[hard?]  fight  we  lost  Seventeen  men  of  our  Co  killed  and  wonded 
there  is  but  few  of  us  left  there  is  but  twenty  seven  reported  for 
duty  sile  Thomeson  is  left  on  the  road  sick  the  rest  of  the  boys 
are  well  I  was  in  the  fight  withe  only  one  shoe  and  as  soon  as  tne 
battle  was  over  I  went  up  to  A  dead  yankee  and  puled  off  his  and 

rut  them  on  and  wore  them  until  yesterday  I  drew  me  a  good  pair 
am  in  hopes  if  Ever  I  get  into  an  other  battle  I  wont  have  to  rob 
the  dead  of  there  shoes  I  have  Also  got  A  canteen  an  haversack. 
Sister  you  w  waited  [wanted]  to  know  in  your  last  what  kind  of 
clothes  I  wanted  1  [want]  my  coat  cut  A  loose  sack  I  want  too  flan¬ 
nel  shirs  and  one  pare  of  pants  one  pair  of  drawers  and  too  pair  of 
socks  but  dont  start  them  unles  there  is  sone  one  comin  to  the  Regt 
for  if  you  do  I  wil  never  get  them  Capt  Sug  [?]’  is  in  Columbus 
[Georgia]  you  can  send  them  by  him  Faur  [?]  Arrived  here  here 
[ric]  this  morning  he  said  he  saw  farther  in  Columbus  before  he 
left  he  told  me  that  Farther  said  he  wer  writing  me  Along  letter 
I  am  hope  1  will  get  it  well  as  I  have  failed  to  intest  you  I  will  come 
to  A  close  Give  my  love  to  Farther  Mother  and  sisters  may  the 
lord  bless  you  and  protect  you  is  the  prayer  of  your  Brother  ftarvy 
Tell  Sis  I  am  very  mch  oblge  to  her  for  the  ring  she  sent  me  Tell 
Polla  it  is  her  time  to  send  me  some  thing  now  There  comes  the  order 
to  cook  up  three  days  rashens  we  will  have  to  leave  to  knight  work 
—  to  me  Good  bye  my  dear  sister  I  hope  to  meet  you  soon 

5.  In  the  fighting  at  Manassas  Hightower’s  regiment  had  suffered  132 
casualties,  more  than  any  other  regiment  in  the  brigade.  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XII.  pt  2,  pp.  560.  584,  592-93. 

6.  This  movement,  of  course,  was  a  part  of  Lee’s  Maryland  invasion  that 
led  to  Sharpsburg. 

7.  Possibly  Captain  Eli  M.  Seago,  who  later  served  as  acting  commander 
of  the  regiment.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol  XLII,  pt.  3,  p.  1238. 
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Winchester  [Virginia] 

Sept  the  24  1862 

Dear  sister  and  family  I  seat  my  self  this  morning  to  drop  you  a 
few  lines  to  inform  you  of  my  health  I  am  well  this  morning  and 
hop>e  when  this  comes  to  hand  it  may  find  you  all  enjoying  the  same 
I  recond  you  think  I  have  forgotten  you  but  you  need  not  think 
so  for  I  never  will  forget  the  sp>ot  of  my  boy  hood  and  the  dear  ones 
I  have  left  behind  sister  you  must  Excuse  me  for  not  wrighting  no 
oftener  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  we  have  had 
so  much  hard  marching  And  fighting  to  do  we  have  had  no  time  for 
any  thing  Else*  I  recond  you  have  heard  by  this  time  that  I  was 
taken  prisner  by  the  yankee  they  taken  me  between  Hager 
Town  [Hagerstown]  and  Williams  Port  In  Merryland  they  kept 
me  2  or  3  days  and  Paroled  me  they  treated  me  like  A  gentleman  I 
am  going  to  try  to  get  home  if  there  is  any  posable  chance  if  I  cant 
get  off  I  will  be  Exchange  and  return  to  my  Regt  I  was  not  in  the 
last  fight  they  had  I  was  a  prisner  at  that  time  Charly  Williams  is 
very  badly  wonded  in  the  Elbow  &  Billie  Thomerson  is  slightly 
wonded  in  the  leg  Hattie  Granby  [Hamby?]  and  Elias  belle  is  and 
Truoce  [on  truce?]  gard  in  Winchester  I  see  them  Every  Day 
Tell  Mrs  Thomerson  Sellie  has  got  well  and  gone  on  to  join  the 
Regt  I  saw  him  last  Saturday  he  told  me  to  wright  home  the  first 
chance  I  got  and  let  them  know  how  they  ware  all  getting  Along 
I  rote  you  a  letter  when  I  was  at  Fedrick  Town  did  you  Ever  get 
it  or  not  there  was  A  man  going  to  georgia  and  he  said  he  would 
mail  it  in  Richmond  but  I  though*  it  A  slim  chance  if  Ever  you  got 
it  I  have  been  in  too  large  battles  and  come  out  safe  but  1  tell  you 
I  am  not  ancious  to  be  in  to  be  in  [r/c]  the  third  for  I  have  seen  as 
much  of  war  as  I  went  to  see  I  have  seen  dead  men  soo  thick  you 
could  walk  on  them  hundreds  of  yards  and  never  tutch  the  ground 
I  dont  think  it  will  be  long  be  fore  I  will  get  home  Even  if  I  am 
Exchange  for  I  dont  think  the  war  will  last  much  longer  I  know 
it  can  not  last  if  they  go  on  like  they  have  for  the  last  for  or  five 
days  if  they  doo  neither  side  will  kave  many  men  left  for  there 
has  been  [a]  sight  of  them  killed  In  the  last  battle  that  has  been  fought 
on  the  Patomac  Well  for  fear  of  werry  your  you  [wearying  your?  ] 

8.  The  Twentieth  Georgia  was  one  of  two  regiments  assigned  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  defend  Burnside’s  Bridge  over  Antietam  Creek  opposite  the 
right  wing  of  Longstreet’s  Corps.  The  two  regiments  guarded  the  bridge 
until  September  17,  when  Federal  forces  managed  to  capture  it  after  a 
furious  engagement.  Hightower’s  regiment,  with  over  one-fourth  of  its  men 
listed  as  casualties,  was  commended  for  its  gallant  action.  Ihid.,  Ser.  I,  Vol. 
XIX,  pt.  1,  pp.  150,  804,  888-93;  Vol.  LI,  pt  1,  pp.  161-64,  168;  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  Lee’s  Lieutenants'.  A  Study  in  Command  (3  vols..  New  York,  1942- 
1944),  II,  218-20.  Apparently  Hightower  had  been  captured  before  this  action. 
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patience  I  will  come  to  A  close  Give  my  love  to  mother  an  tell 
her  not  to  forget  me  in  her  prayers  and  tell  Father  the  same  give 
my  love  to  Eliza  and  all  Enquering  friends  and  reserve  a  due  portion 
for  your  self  well  well  [ric]  withe  the  Expettation  of  seeing  you  soon 
1  remain  as  Ever  your  brother  and  friend  untill  deth  H.  J.  Hightower 
PS  I  would  fill  up  this  page  but  I  have  got  to  go  and  draw  my 
Rashings  goodbye  Harvy 

Gimp  Lee  Richmond 

Nov  the  iieth  1862 

Dear  Sister  I  seat  myself  this  morning  to  drop  you  A  few  lines  as 
I  am  in  surch  fine  spirits  I  have  Just  received  my  clothes  you  sent 
by  John  G  I  have  laid  off  my  old  filthy  rags  and  put  them  on  1 
tell  you  [I]  feel  like  A  white  man  sister  you  dont  know  how— I  ap¬ 
preciate  them  I  dont  know  what  I  would  do  if  it  was  not  for  my 
Mother  &  sister  1  never  knew  the  good  of  them  until  I  left  them  I 
received  all  so  your  and  farthers  leter  doo  me  all  most  as  much 
good  For  that  is  all  the  consolation  I  have  I  left  Wincester  About 
too  weaks  Ago  and  Joind  my  Regt  [illegible  word]  orrange  Court 
H[ouse]  I  staid  withe  them  one  day  and  too  knights  our  officers 
though  [t]  it  unsafe  for  us  to  remain  longer  so  we  taken  the  train 
to  Richmond  where  we  will  remain  until  an  [?]  Exchange  is  affected 
or  A  furlough  granted  sister  you  told  me  to  wright  how  all  of  the 
harris  boys  ware  getting  Along  they  ware  all  well  the  last  time  1 
saw  Them  and  as  pert  as  crickets  you  all  so  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
any  money  know  I  dont  I  have  got  S94  [?]  in  my  pocket  and  tin 
or  fifteen  owing  to  me  I  will  send  you  fifty  dollars  the  first  chance 
I  get  to  send  it  bv  hand  I  would  send  it  in  this  letter  but  I  am  Afraid 
to  risk  it  I  am  in  Joying  better  health  than  I  have  since  I  have  been 
in  survice  sister  tell  Willis  I  weigh  175  lbs  and  [am]  the  best  man 
in  camp  tell  him  if  ever  I  get  to  go  home  I  am  goinge  to  carry  him 
A  Yankee  uniform  sure  for  taking  care  of  Dorah  I  wish  I  was  there 
sis  said  she  was  so  fat  and  nice  Well  she  may  bee  for  I  have  lost  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  of  cose  she  will  have  to  make  it  all  up  I  have 
not  been  on  A  horse  since  I  left  home  I  am  fereful  by  the  time 
I  get  there  I  will  forget  how  to  get  on  one  Well  1  recond— fear  of 
Wearrv'ing  your  patience  I  had  better  cone  to  A  close  give  my  love 
to  all  of  the  family  Tell  mother  to  remember  me  in  her  prayers 
Nothing  more  at  present  but  remain  as  Ever  your  friend  and  brother 
until  deth  Harvie 

I  would  wright  more  but  there  is  so  many  in  my  tent  they  pester  me 
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Camp  Near  Fredricburg  [Fredericksburg] 

Dec  2och  1862  Saturday  morning 
Miss  Martha  Hightower 

Dear  sister  withe  pleasure  I  seat  my  self  this  morig  to  drop  you  A 
few  lines  to  inform  you  of  my  helth  I  am  well  this  morning  and 
hopie  when  this  comes  to  hand  it  may  find  you  the  same  sister  I  have 
nothing  of  importance  to  write  we  have  ben  laying  in  line  of  Battle* 
Five  days  Expecting  the  Enemy  to  advance  Every  moment  but  they 
smelt  a  mouse  and  went  back  Across  the  River  Again  And  we  are  once 
more  in  Camp  but  Expectting  Every  moment  to  leave  for  the  yankees 
have  left  and  of  corse  we  will  have  to  follow  them  sister  I  am  get¬ 
ting  very  tired  of  this  war  for  I  Tell  you  it  is  A  horrible  Affair  1 
was  on  the  battle  field  last  Tuesday  and  saw  men  that  had  been  laying 
there  4  days  and  you  can  Imagen  how  they  looked  well  I  will  have 
to  drop  this  subject  for  it  is  too  solemn  to  think  About  Much  less 
to  wright  About  I  received  A  letter  from  you  last  weak  I  was  truly 
glad  to  here  that  you  and  the  family  ware  well  sist[er]  you  told 
me  if  [I]  wanted  anything  from  home  to  write  for  it  I  want  you  if 
you  please  to  tell  Farther  to  have  me  A  pair  of  Shoes  made  and  send 
them  to  me  for  I  kneed  them  very  much  send  them  by  tom  hamby 
and  the  first  chance  I  get  I  will  send  him  the  money  send  them  let 
them  cost  what  they  will  I  will  send  home  the  first  chance  I  have 
$50  or  $100  sister  1  want  you  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this 
and  give  me  all  the  dotts  [news?]  tell  me  About  all  the  girls  and 
what  has  become  of  Miss  Almond  tell  sis  and  Polla  I  will  write  to 
them  the  next  time  I  write  when  1  write  to  one  I  mean  it  for  all  I 
am  under  many  [o]bligation  to  you  and  them  and  I  intend  to  try  to 
doo  my  duty  in  writing  if  1  dont  doo  any  thing  else  Chrismas  is  most 
here  I  want  you  to  take  A  large  Pound  cake  and  Eat  it  for  me  for 
I  know  I  wont  bee  There  To  E^t  it  for  my  self  me  and  Billie  and 
FJias  Belle  cooked  53  biscuit  last  night  and  you  know  how  we  feel 
to  day  oh  I  liked  to  forgot  to  tell  you  I  am  commisary  now  and  1 
get  A  plenty  to  Eat  I  dont  have  any  Card  duty  to  doo  and  I  am 
glad  of  it  for  they  have  A  hard  time  of  it  Well  sister  1  will  have  to 
close  the  drum  is  beeting  for  us  to  fall  in  so  Good  by  I  will  write 
again  soon  tell  mother  to  remember  me  in  her  Prayers  Fare¬ 
well  Harvy 

9.  The  Battle  of  Fredericksbarg  occurred  on  December  13.  Hood’s  di¬ 
vision,  of  which  the  Twentieth  Georgia  was  a  part,  had  scarcely  been  en¬ 
gaged,  and  was  among  the  forces  brought  forward  for  a  possible  counter¬ 
attack.  Freeman,  Lee’s  Lieutenanta,  II,  370,  381;  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I, 
Vol.  XXI,  623. 
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Camp  Near  Guinea  [Guincy’s]  Station 
February  the  3rd  1863 

Dear  sister  I  received  your  kind  Leter  yesterday  you  have  no 
idier  how  much  good  it  dos  me  to  here  from  you  once  mor  1  had  Just 
come  off  on  picket  when  I  got  to  camp  1  receivd  five  letters  I  am 
glad  1  did  not  know  they  were  there  before  I  left  my  post  for  we  had 
About  1 2  miles  to  come  and  1  recond  I  would  kild  myself  getting  here 
for  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  heard  from  home  Sister  you  speak 
of  it  being  so  bad  there  I  recond  if  you  was  here  and  had  [to]  waid 
through  snow  from  A  foot  and  half  to  2  feet  deep  I  recond  you  would 
think  it  was  cold  we  received  orders  A  few  days  Ago  to  go  up 
Above  Fredrieburg  to  Build  Brest  works  and  while  we  ware  out  there 
1  never  saw  surch  A  snow  storm  in  my  life  whin  I  woke  up  The  next 
morning  it  was  at  least  Six  inches  thick  on  my  blanket  but  we  are 
All  wright  once  more  quietly  seated  in  our  little  log  hut  by  A  warm 
fire  Sister  you  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  clothes  I  wanted  I 
prefer  Jeanes  but  want  you  to  send  me  what  will  be  least  Trouble  to 
you  Elias  Beall  is  at  home  he  told  me  he  would  go  to  see  you 
all  send  me  by  him  one  round  coat  i  pair  of  shoes  z  pair  of  socks 
I  pair  of  draws  pack  them  up  like  you  did  Those  you  sent  by  Lieut 
Granbury'®  and  Tell  him  to  be  sure  to  bring  Them  To  me  Sister 
I  would  have  sent  some  money  by  him  but  I  spoke  to  Lieut  Hutchins 
About  it  and  he  told  me  if  he  was  in  my  place  he  would  not  send  it 
he  said  I  may  get  sick  and  have  to  go  to  the  hospitle  and  not  have 
no  money  you  must  Excuse  this  short  and  badly  written  letter  this 
is  all  the  paper  I  have  at  present  This  leave  me  well  I  will  wright 
Again  as  son  as  I  get  paper  Give  my  love  to  all  the  family  and 
reserve  A  due  portion  for  your  self  Goodby  Harvie 
Please  bum  all  my  letters  as  soon  as  you  get  them 

Camp  Williams*' 

March  the  7th  1863 

Miss  Matt  S  Hightower 

Dear  sister  I  seat  my  self  to  Drop  you  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  your 
very  kind  letter  that  I  received  last  Wednesday  night  mail  I  was 
verry  glad  to  get  it  &  to  hear  from  you  all  it  was  the  only  letter 
that  I  had  got  from  any  of  the  family  except  georgie  since  I  left 
home  I  had  begun  to  think  that  you  all  had  forgotten  me  Matt 

10.  Lieutenant  John  M.  Granberry. 

11.  Camp  Williams  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  since  Long- 
street  had  received  orders  on  February  18,  1863  to  take  the  two  divisions 
commanded  by  George  E.  Pickett  and  John  B.  Hood  to  sheltered  positions 
near  that  city.  Longstreet  was  for  a  time  commander  of  the  Department  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  extended  from  Richmond  to  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  Freeman,  Lee’t  Lieutenantt,  II,  468-69. 
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[Martha]  I  have  nothing  [illegible  words:  important  to  wright?] 
only  the  fight  at  [illegible  word]  point  1  expect  you  have  heard 
of  it  before  now  the  yankeys  commence  firing  at  the  battery  at 
9  oclock  &  kept  on  till  five  AM  &  at  8  oclock  they  commence  shelling 
the  battery  to  keep  our  men  from  repairing  the  battery  but  our  men 
were  ready  for  them  the  next  morning  &  we  expected  another  fight 
but  they  were  satesfide  &  I  dont  think  they  will  attack  that  place 
any  more  soon  only  three  of  our  men  got  hurt  in  the  fight  &  one  of 
them  got  his  leg  broke  mounting  a  gun  that  the  yankeys  dismounted 
all  is  quiet  here  at  this  time  &  I  hope  will  continue  so  a  long  time 
for  go[d]  knows  I  dont  want  afight  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  billey 
Hughtow  [Hutto?]  had  got  killed  there  has  been  a  great  many  good 
lives  lost  in  this  ungodly  war  Russell  has  got  back  to  camp  he  says 
he  is  going  to  quit  this  company  I  think  he  will  be  compeld  to  quit 
&  I  dont  care  how  soon  the  old  man  Ely  come  down  &  Staid  four 
days  with  us  but  he  left  yestady  morning  you  ought  to  have  seen 
old  Monk  Matt  I  tride  to  get  some  buttons  but  I  could  not  get 
them  when  you  wright  to  Lonne  [?]  agane  tell  him  to  be  Shure  to 
wright  to  me  there  is  some  talk  of  us  going  to  Tennessee  but  I  dont 
beleave  any  thing  I  hear  &  Russell  says  that  Capt  Dillard  wants  us  to 
go  to  Columbus  I  wish  we  could  go  there  dont  you  all  of  the 
company  says  they  will  give  him  ten  Dollars  each  to  get  [a]  way  to 
let  us  go  there  I  would  give  twenty  to  get  there  but  I  dont  expect  to 
go  but  I  am  not  going  to  believe  [?]  any  thing  I  hear  or  see  Mat 
tell  Mother  to  keep  [illegible  word]  straight  &  tell  me  how  She  is 
getting  along  farming  I  wish  1  could  be  there  with  you  all  but  I 
want  you  to  wright  to  me  often  &  give  me  all  the  news  you  must 
excuse  this  badly  written  letter  it  is  the  best  I  can  do  with  such  a 
bad  pen  I  will  close  so  nothing  more  but  remains  your  devoted 
brother  &  friend  til  Death  H  J  Hightower 

tell  georgie  I  got  the  little  letter  that  you  sent  with  Mats  it  was 
very  good  what  there  was  of  it  I  would  not  buy  such  small  paper 
but  do  as  you  pleas  I  am  glad  to  get  a  single  word  from  home  you 
said  you  was  going  to  wright  me  along  letter  I  will  look  for  it  if  I 
never  [ever?]  get  it  so  dont  disappoint  me  I  will  wright  to  you  in 
a  few  days  be  shure  to  keep  wrighting  this  leaves  me  &  quite  well 
also  Ar[?]  is  well  &  sends  his  best  regard  to  you  all  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  state  troops  yet  I  will  stop  so  nothing  more  H  J 
Hightower 

Camp  Near  Petersburg 

Apr  yeth  1863  Tuesday  morning 

Dear  sister  1  seat  my  self  this  morning  for  the  purpouse  of  answer¬ 
ing  your  kind  leter  w'hich  came  to  hand  yesterday  I  have  nothing 
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new  or  interesting  to  write  we  are  under  Marching  orders  At  This 
time  just  as  I  Expectted  to  morrow  morning  at  day  light  I  thing 
[think]  we  are  going  to  black  water  NC'*  we  have  got  three  days 
to  look  up  by  that  time  I  shall  not  have  time  to  write  you  A  long 
letter  I  will  write  Again  when  we  stop  sister  Tell  motner  I  would 
like  the  best  in  the  world  to  come  home  &  see  you  all  but  I  have  no 
idea  when  1  can  come  if  I  can  be  blesed  with  good  health  1  dont 
think  1  will  come  until  the  war  Ends  unles  I  get  wonded  that 
the  only  chance  now  to  get  A  furlough  &  besides  I  dont  want  to  go 
home  8c  have  to  come  back  I  think  if  we  are  s[u]cessful  in  driving 
the  Enemy  back  this  summer  the  war  will  close  next  fall  tell  mother 
I  am  in  hopes  [?]  her  prayers  will  be  a[n]swerd  in  my  be  half  1 
do  hope  8c  trust  that  I  may  never  be  in  Another  battle  but  if  the  regt 
goes  I  shall  be  sure  to  go  if  I  am  able  no  sister  I  had  rather  dye  on 
the  battle  field  than  to  disgrace  my  self  8c  the  hole  family  but  sister 
we  must  not  go  into  battle  trusting  Alone  in  our  own  merrets  but  we 
must  look  to  god  who  is  mighty  &  able  to  save  all  that  put  Trust  in 
him  sister  dont  grieve  after  me  if  [it]  is  the  lords  will  I  get  home 
some  time  8c  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  you  wished  to  know  what 
I  kneed  from  home  If  you  have  A  chance  you  send  me  A  pair  of 
pants  I  Expect  Gus  Granbury  will  be  at  home  soon  you  can  send 
them  by  him  he  told  me  he  would  bring  them  that  is  all  I  kneed 
at  present  I  liked  my  shoes  finely  they  ware  rather  large  but  that 
is  no  [illegible  word]  Tom  Hamby’s  health  is  very  good  he  looks 
much  better  than  he  did  when  he  came  to  camp  Tell  Polla  8c  Georgia 
I  will  write  to  them  soon  tell  Georgia  to  keep  plenty  of  butter  and 
ham  [?]  for  I  feel  like  I  could  hide  A  good  large  pile  of  it  now  if 
I  Just  had  the  chance  of  it  although  1  am  not  hungry  oh  here  comes 
too  large  baskets  of  pies  8c  Potatoes  I  think  I  must  try  some  of 
them  the  pies  wer  worth  75  cts  8c  the  Potatoes  are  worth  50  cts  Each 

Well  I  must  close  wright  soon  8c  give  me  all  the  news  Give  my 
love  to  all  of  the  family  8c  Esp  to  all  Inquering  friends  nothing  more 
but  I  remain  as  Ever  your  true  friend  8c  brother  Harvy 
Pe  Site  tell  Willis  if  he  dont  mind  him  8c  Gov  [Joseph  E.]  Brown 
will  have  A  law  suit  About  the  cotton  yet  Tell  him  to  plant  it  like 
he  said  8c  I  will  stand  up  to  him  Goodbye  Harvie 

Camp  2oeth  Ga 

May  the  iieth  1863 

My  Dear  sister  I  seat  my  self  this  Evening  to  drop  you  A  few  lines 

12.  A  few  days  later  a  portion  of  Longstreet’s  command.  Including  Hood’a 
dlviaion  with  the  Twentieth  Georgia,  began  a  siege  of  Suffolk,  behind  the 
cover  of  which  extensive  foraging  expeditions  were  made  in  North  Carolina. 
Freeman,  Lee's  Lieutenants,  II,  483ff. 
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to  inform  you  that  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  liveing  but  that  is  About 
all  sister  1  am  as  near  worre  out  as  Ever  you  saw  any  one  this  is 
the  second  day  1  have  rested  since  I  wrote  to  you  at  Petersburg  when 
we  left  there  we  went  to  Suffolk  &  lay  in  line  of  battle  there  2  days 
&  knights  then  our  Brigade  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  on  A  for- 
raging  Expedition  &  now  we  are  Encamped  Between  Hanover  Junc¬ 
tion  &  Gardonville  [Gordonsville]  wating  1  supose  Fouther  orders 
sister  I  shall  not  have  time  to  give  you  A  full  account  of  our  travals 
&  besides  I  have  no  pen  &  ink  I  dont  Expect  you  can  read  what  I 
have  all  ready  written  I  would  not  write  withe  A  pencil  if  I  could 
doo  any  better  but  I  promise  you  to  write  the  next  Time  we  stoped 
&  I  always  like  to  stand  up  to  my  promise  it  has  been  Along  time  since 
I  heard  from  home  but  I  hope  I  will  here  by  the  next  mail  Sister 
tell  mother  I  dreamed  [of]  seeing  her  to  day  but  did  not  know  her 
when  I  first  met  her  oh  how  pleasant  It  is  to  dream  of  those  we 
love  God  grant  that  the  day  is  not  far  distent  when  we  shall  all  meet 
Again  sister  sister  write  as  soon  as  you  get  this  &  tell  me  what  you 
all  think  of  the  war  at  home  sister  do  you  try  to  live  wright  do 
you  Ever  pray  that  god  may  bless  our  cause  &  soon  close  this  weaked 
war  if  you  do  not  you  dont  do  your  duty  1  believe  you  do  1 
recond  you  have  learned  that  General  Jackson  is  dead 

Well  I  must  come  to  A  close  this  leaves  me  well  1  remain  as 
Ever  your  true  friend  and  brother  Harvy 

Camp  the  2oeth  Ga  Regt 

Aug.  3  1863  Monday  Moring 
Dear  sister  1  again  Embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  writing 
you  A  few  lines  though  I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  communi¬ 
cate^*  times  are  very  dull  in  camp  at  present  we  are  Expectting 
another  hard  fight  soon  the  cause  of  me  not  writing  before  now  1 
have  been  very  sick  but  I  am  nearly  well  Again  they  had  A  fight 
at  Culpepper  C  H  day  before  yesterday  [Ambrose  P.]  Hills  copse 
[corps]  ware  ingaged  from  [what]  1  can  leam  he  gave  them  A 
pretty  bad  whipping  And  run  them  Across  the  rhapperhannoc  river 
sister  I  shall  not  write  you  A  long  letter  this  time  for  it  is  so  very 
warm  my  object  however  in  writing  this  morning  is  this  I  here 
through  the  papers  that  nearly  Evryboddy  is  gone  or  going  to  the 
war  &  I  am  so  iraid  father  will  have  to  go  Tell  him  never  to  go  for 
my  sake  for  I  had  nearly  as  live  [leave]  here  of  his  deth  &  Forther- 
more  when  he  returns  home  I  [am]  going  home  or  dye  in  the  at- 

13.  Hightower’s  regiment  snffered  heavY  casualties  during  the  Gettysburg 
fighting,  July  1-3,  1863,  losing  more  men  than  any  other  regiment  in  the 
brigade.  The  brigade  was  at  this  time  commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
Henry  L.  “Rock”  Bennlng.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XXVII,  pt.  2, 
pp.  285,  330,  425-27. 
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tempt  sister  1  want  to  go  home  wors  than  1  Ever  did  in  my  life  I 
tell  you  I  am  getting  sick  of  this  war  unless  we  could  make  it  more 

frfitable  I  have  undergone  more  than  I  Ever  Expect  too  again 
I  [«c]  have  had  very  bad  luck  here  lately  1  lost  my  Pocket  book 
&  all  the  money  I  had  which  was  About  zo  dollars  I  have  About 
that  Amount  owing  to  me  in  the  Co  but  we  have  not  been  paid  off  in 
About  4  months  &  there  is  no  money  in  the  Co  but  that  is  A  matter 
of  moonshine  [?]  that  is  not  what  I  am  thinkin  About  dont  let 
Fanher  think  About  going  to  the  war  for  if  he  dos  1  am  going  home 
if  there  is  any  chance  Excuse  this  short  &  badly  written  letter  for 
I  write  in  haste  1  will  close  with  the  Expettion  of  hering  from  you 
soon  good  by  my  der  sister  Harvy 

We  are  Encamped  8  miles  East  of  Orange  C  H  on  the  Rhapperdan 
[Rapidan]  river  sister  please  write  soon  &  offten  for  it  is  all  the 
consolation  I  have  Give  my  love  to  Farther  &  mother  &  all  of  the 
family  &  tell  mother  I  want  to  see  her  so  bad  Tell  her  to  remember 
me  in  her  prayer  &  I  beleave  I  will  come  out  safe  yet  the  lord  has 
blesed  me  so  far  &  I  believe  if  I  put  my  trust  in  him  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  doo  so  sister  my  daily  prayer  is  that  t[h]is  war  may  soon 
close  &  that  I  may  get  to  go  home  in  the  End  may  the  lord  oles  us 
all  &  at  last  bring  us  saffly  to  gether  soo  is  the  prayer  of  your  true 
friend  &  brother  Harvy 

Camp  zocth  Georgia  Regt 
Aug  2  63*^  Monday  Evening 

Dear  sister  yours  of  the  3rd  has  Just  come  to  hand  &  1  hasten  to 
answer  it  sister  I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  write  times  are 
very  dull  in  camp  at  present  we  are  once  more  camped  near  old 
Fredrieburg  but  s[t]ill  near  Chancellorville  Surfise  to  say  near  the 
battlefield  but  I  cant  say  how  long  we  will  remain  here  we  move 
so  often  Sister  tell  Mrs.  Williams  I  dont  know  any  thing  About 
Been  I  only  heard  he  was  wonded  but  I  could  not  here  where  nor 
how  bad  but  I  dont  think  the  yankees  got—  him  nor  Ed  neal  Eather 
for  I  think  they  were  sent  off  But  poor  sille  1  am  Afraid  he  will 
never  return  for  when  1  left  him  the  balls  ware  flying  very  thick 
round  About  yes  I  have  write  to  Miss  Low  [Law?]  &  told  her  all 
[I]  could  About  him  he  may  have  been  taken  prisner  but  1  think  It 
doubtful  but  doo  not  tell  them  so  for  I  now  they  are  on  there  head 
About  him  from  [what]  Miss  [?]  Law  wrote  I  am  sory  for  them 
for  they  thought  so  much  of  sill  but  Alas  he  is  gone  he  is  gone  like 
many  other  noble  boys  has  gone  oh  my  god  is  it  posable  that  I  may 
have  to  follow  the  same  footsteps  god  for  bid 


14.  This  date  is  probably  Incorrect.  The  letter  might  hare  been  written 
later  In  Angnst,  1863,  or  possibly  In  August,  1862. 
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sister  it  is  intirly  imposable  for  me  to  writ  the  [this]  Eavenin  for 
the  tears  dim  my  Eyes  so  bad  I  cant  carseiy  [scarcely]  see  the  lines 
sister  you  may  think  me  foolish  in  allways  writing  you  surch  sad 
letters  but  I  have  to  write  according  to  my  feeling  when  1  think 
of  the  condition  that  1  am  in  &  you  all  at  home  my  very  heart  ache  is 
it  not  Anuf  to  make  the  very  heart  rise  and  beat  but  still  we  look  for 
better  times 

Sister  I  [am]  very  much  oblige  to  you  for  the  ring  you  sent  sent 
[«c]  when  I  broke  your  letter  it  droped  out  &  1  {uaced  it  on  the 
finger  you  requested  me  to  before  1  saw  your  Poscript  1  will  keep 
it  &  ware  it  until  death  sepperats  us  unless  I  unfortunately  loose 
it  Sister  it  is  imposable  for  me  to  send  now  to  have  my  picture  taken 
now  but  if  Ever  I  get  back  to  richmond  1  wil  have  it  taken  &  send 
it  to  you  this  leave  me  well  Except  my  foot  &  it  is  near[l]y  well  my 
love  to  all  of  the  family  &  reserve  A  due  portion  for  your  self  I  will 
close  hoping  [to]  here  from  you  soon  I  remain  as  Ever  your  true 
friend  &  brother  until  death  Harvie 

What  has  become  of  the  hills  girls  has  any  of  them  marr[i]ed  yet 
P  S  Tell  Sis  I  have  writen  to  her  &  she  must  write  write  [n'c]  to  me 
often  Asked  Polla  if  she  has  forgotten  me  if  she  has  Just  remind  her 
of  me  &  I  think  she  will  write  Harvie 

sister  you  asked  me  if  I  wanted  my  coat  if  [you]  can  conveantly 
send  it  I  recond  you  had  better  do  it  for  fear  you  will  not  have 
another  chance 

Camp  Near  Ringgold  Georgia 

Sept  25eth  63  Friday  Evening 

My  dear  sister  I  acording  to  promise  seat  my  self  tlm  Evening  to 
drop  you  A  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  1  arrived  safe  at  the  baggage 
camp  on  yesterday  I  have  not  been  to  the  Regt  yet  neither  do  1 
want  to  go  for  nearly  all  of  the  boys  are  killed  or  wonded^®  I  never 
saw  so  many  wonded  men  in  my  life**  but  I  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  them  before  but  for  all  This  They  say  we  have  won 
a  great  victory  sister  I  believe  I  want  to  see  you  wors  than  1  did 
before  I  went  home  but  1  recond  it  will  all  ware  off  in  A  few  days  we 
have  not  got  anv  wagons  yet  I  Expect  we  will  get  them  in  A  few 
days  our  QM  is  not  here  &  we  cant  draw  them  until  he  arrives  I 
recond  you  heard  that  [illegible  word]  Thomeson  was  killed  yes 

15.  The  Twentieth  Georgia  was  among  the  forces  moved  South  from 
Virginia  in  September,  1863  to  reinforce  General  Braxton  Bragg.  Freeman, 
Lee't  Lieutenants,  III,  229. 

Harvey  Hightower  was  evidently  at  his  home  in  Muscogee  County  during 
the  fighting  at  Chickamauga. 

16.  At  Chickamauga,  September  19-20,  1863,  it  was  reported  that  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  twenty-three  officers  of  the  Twentieth  Georgia  were  killed  or 
wounded.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XXX,  pt.  2,  pp.  617-18. 
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poor  fellow  he  is  gone  it  will  nearly  kill  Miss  Law  poor  girl  I 
am  so  sorry  for  her  sister  If  you  get  this  before  they  here  of  his 
deth  dont  tell  them  Billie  said  he  would  write  Just  as  soon  as  he  got 
to  the  Regt  There  was  nothing  said  About  me  staying  over  my 
time  at  home  how  bill  &  Tom  comes  out  I  cant  tell  I  dont  think 
though  that  they  will  be  punished  for  so  small  A  crime  Tom  lost  his 
hat  on  the  trane  as  he  come  on  but  was  fortunate  enuff  to  get  him 
another  Well  I  recond  I  had  better  close  &  try  &  get  an  invelope 
give  my  love  to  my  dear  old  father  &  mother  &  tell  them  I  hope  after 
we  meet  Again  we  will  meet  to  part  no  more  until  deth  deth  [hc] 
sepperat[es]  us  may  the  lord  bless  &  comfort  you  all  is  the  prayer 
of  your  absent  brother  Harvie 

P  S  Direct  your  letters  to  Atlanta  Georgia  sister  wright  soon  as  you 
get  this  for  1  will  be  uneasy  until  I  here  from  you  Goodby 

Camp  2oeth  Ga  Regt  Near  Bulls  Gap 

Monday  momig  March  14,  1864 

Miss  Martha  S  Hightower 

My  Dear  sister  I  seat  my  [self]  this  lovely  momig  to  drop  you  A 
few  lines  In  answer  to  your  very  kind  &  interesting  letter  which  came 
to  hand  yesterday^^  you  cant  imagine  how  much  I  felt  relieved  at 
its  reception  I  am  very  sorry  you  cant  get  my  letter  if  you  had  got 
them  perhaps  you  would  not  [have]  spent  so  many  unpleasant  hours 
About  me  &  all  those  mistaks  you  have  heard  About  me  being  frost 
bitten  it  is  true  I  have  Suffered  A  great  deal  this  winter  but  my  feet 
nor  my  hands  neither  are  frost  bitten  1  hope  you  will  correct  the  mis¬ 
take  It  started  I  serpose  like  a  great  many  other  things  from  persons 
That  wright  A  great  deal  more  Aout  others  than  they  do  About  them 
selves  however  it  makes  no  difference  while  I  am  in  the  war  what 
they  tell  I  will  make  it  all  wright  if  Ever  I  am  permited  to  go  home 
Sister  I  am  sorry  to  here  that  seebe  &  Alf  had  to  leave  the  co[a]st  tell 
Eliza  &  Georgia  not  to  Grieve  after  them  although  it  is  very  hard  to 
^ve  them  up  tell  them  to  put  there  trust  in  the  lord  &  he  will  make 
It  all  right  I  believe  if  we  live  right  at  home  &  in  the  army  we  will 
at  last  come  out  right  Tell  mother  I  have  never  broken  my  promise 
&  if  it  is  the  lords  will  for  me  to  be  spared  to  live  through  this  unholy 
war  I  never  will  Sister  you  may  tmnk  I  am  Jesting  but  no  I  am 
candid  in  what  I  say  all  that  I  hate  is  that  I  am  deprived  of  so 
many  [?]  blessed  priviledges  which  we  use  to  injoy  such  as  going 

17.  Since  the  prevloas  fall  the  Twentieth  Georgia  had  operated  with 
Longstreet  in  Elast  Tennessee.  In  April,  1864,  Longstreet’s  army  was  trans* 
ferred  back  to  the  Virginia  theater.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I.  Vol.  XXXI, 
pt.  2,  p.  890;  Vol.  XXXII,  pt.  8,  p.  722;  Vol.  XXXVI,  pt  1,  p.  1022;  Free¬ 
man,  Lee'i  Lieutenants,  III,  336-37. 
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to  church  &  many  other  to  tedious  to  mention  you  wish  to  know 
something  About  tom  H.  he  is  very  well  at  present  says  he  cant 
here  A  word  from  home  Tell  Mr  &  Mrs  hamby  to  wright  to  him  as 
often  as  p>osable  for  I  here  from  home  through  them  Sister  you  may 
look  for  me  home  Just  as  Soon  as  Lieut  Cleghom  comes  back  the 
order  is  not  moore  than  one  of  the  co  officers  to  be  absence  at  at 
[r/c]  A  time^*  we  are  looking  for  him  Every  train  that  comes  in 
his  Furlough  was  out  the  lo  of  this  month  oh  how  I  wish  he  would 
come  I  think  if  1  could  only  start  home  I  would  be  the  happiest 
mortal  that  Ever  lived  when  you  here  of  me  coming  you  may  Just 
commence  cooking  for  1  think  I  will  break  you  before  1  leave  Sister 
you  may  not  have  got  my  last  letter  If  you  have  not  you  [will] 
have  [to]  see  Mr  Reames  he  can  tell  you  all  the  news  well  1  must 
come  to  A  close  Give  my  love  to  all  of  the  family  &  reserve  A  due 
portion  for  your  self  nothing  more  At  present  but  remain  as  Ever 
your  true  friend  &  brother  H.  J.  Hightower 

F  S  Wright  as  often  as  you  can  for  I  am  always  Glad  to  here  from 
you 

Sister  be  sure  to  send  me  some  cakes  by  Reames  Tell  Farther  to  be 
sure  to  break  [Dorah?]  to  plow  for  1  am  afraid  if  she  stands  there  & 
does  nothing  They  will  [im]pres  [her]  &  I  would  not  have  them  do 
that  for  nothing  I  had  rather  she  would  break  her  neck  being  broke 
[than]  have  her  prest  Fare  well  my  dear  Sister  I  hope  I  may  meet 
you  soon  Harvie 

Dont  say  any  thing  About  me  getting  A  furlough  from  home  1  want 
to  take  them  by  surprise 

as  posable  &  relieve  me  of  my  Suspence  I  hope  it  is  a  faulse  report 

Camp  -  2oth  Ga.  Regt 
Aug  the  2nd,  1864 

Miss  Martha  S.  Hightower 

My  Dear  Sister  I  Embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  dropping 
you  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living 
&  Enjoying  very  good  health^*  Sister  1  am  on  picket  to  day  near 
Chafin  bluf  our  division  left  Petersburg  the  29th  of  July  Just  3  days 
before  the  blow  up  1  tell  you  I  am  not  Sorry  we  left  Either  this 
way  they  have  got  [of]  blowing  up  people*®  1  dont  believe  in  it 
Sister  I  have  been  in  a  great  deal  of  troubble  for  some  days  I  heard 
that  Sellie  had  his  arm  Shot  off  is  it  so  or  not  wright  to  me  as  soon 

18.  Hightower  had  been  elected  a  second  lieutenant  on  February  6,  1864. 

19.  The  Twentieth  Georgia  took  an  active  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  again  suffering  more  casualties  than  any  other  regiment  in  the  bri¬ 
gade.  It  continued  as  a  part  of  Longstreet’s  First  Army  Corps  until  Appo¬ 
mattox.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pt.  1,  p.  1060;  Vol.  XLII, 
pt.  1,  p.  877;  Vol.  XLVI,  pt.  1,  p.  1268. 

20.  The  blow  up  refers  to  the  Battle  of  the  Crater,  July  30,  1864. 
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as  posable  &  relieve  me  of  my  Suspence  I  hope  it  is  a  faulse  report 
for  you  know  there  Is  a  great  many  rumers  afloat  that  are  faulse  and 
may  be  this  is  one  of  them  1  wish  I  was  there  this  morning  &  then  1 
would  know  of  a  certain  I  believe  I  want  to  go  home  wors  than 
I  did  before  [I]  went  there  are  many  things  that  I  wanted  to  do 
that  I  did  not  do  but  I  [was]  no  Satisfaction  to  my  seif  nor  any  one 
Else  while  there  my  health  was  so  bad  1  think  if  I  was  there  this 
morning  I  could  interest  you  for  my  health  is  much  better  then  when 
I  left  home  Sweet  home  I  have  been  very  buissy  Ever  Since  I  got 
back  I  have  been  in  comd  of  the  Co  nearly  all  the  while  capt 
Foutain  has  been  Acting  [illegible  word]  Well  Sister  as  I  have  fail 
to  interest  you  I  will  draw  to  a  close  tell  Mr  Thomerson  family 
Bill  &  bud  are  in  perfect  health  &  all  so  Tom  hamby  wright  to  me 
soon  &  give  me  all  the  darts  [news]  Give  my  [love]  to  all  of  the 
family  &  kiss  [illegible  word]  &  Harine  [?]  for  me  Farewell  Dear 
Sister  I  hope  to  meet  you  Soon  Harvie 

PS  Sister  let  me  know  how  bad  I  was  fooled  in  your  next  &  I  [want 
to  know]  how  the  the  [«c]  other  Scrape  is  progressing  but  keep  out 
your  self  I  tell  you  lem  dont  know  nothing  Goodby  H  J 

21.  Following  the  war  Harvey  Hightower  returned  to  Muscogee  County. 
He  died  in  Atlanta  in  March,  1914. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

J.  F.  Brooks,  i8A  Sigsbee  Road,  Key  West,  Fla.,  wants  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  others  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
to  exchange  lists  of  private  libraries  and  assist  each  other  in  running 
down  information. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pierce,  P.O.  Box  82,  Marianna,  Fla.,  wants  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  parents  of  William  McNealy.  Could  his  father 
be  Samuel  McNeely  of  Jefferson  and  Bulloch  counties?  William  Mc¬ 
Nealy  married  Levenia  Wise  Denmark,  widow,  in  Bulloch  County,  in 
1816.  She  died  in  Lowndes  County,  and  William  McNealy  died  in 
Gadsden  County,  Fla. 

Miss  Ethle  Brookes  Gilmore,  Box  324,  Ranger,  Texas,  wants  data 
on  the  Cartwright  family  of  Morgan  County,  Ga.  John  Gilmore,  bom 
Aug.  2,  1776,  married  Betsy  (Elizabeth)  Cartwright,  June  i,  1802, 
in  Morgan  County. 

Mrs.  Laura  Walker  Watson,  Enterprise,  Ala.,  is  trying  to  find  the 
names  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  of  James  Walker,  Revolutionary 
soldier,  who  received  a  headlight  in  Washington  County,  1798,  moved 
to  Putnam  County  in  1805,  and  to  Upson  County  in  1824. 

Jasper  D.  Thomaston,  Kinston,  Ala.,  wants  information  on  the 
family  of  William  L.  Thomaston  and  his  wife,  Emmaline  Edwards 
Thomaston. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Richey,  Boyce,  La.,  wants  to  find  the  names  of  all  the 
children  of  Benjamin  Powell,  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  settled  in 
Burke  County,  Ga.,  and  had  a  land  grant  in  Troup  County.  Who  was 
his  wife? 

Dr.  Modena  H.  Patterson,  Whitfield,  Miss.,  wants  information  on 
the  family  of  Jordan  Hodges.  Who  were  his  parents?  Who  was  his 
wife  and  who  were  her  parents?  He  has  names  of  children  of  Jordan 
Hodges. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Carruth,  3715  Turtle  Creek  Blvd.,  Dallas  19, 
Texas,  wants  names  of  parents  and  antecedents  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Dorsey, 
bom  in  Georgia  about  1830  and  practiced  medicine  in  Jackson  County, 
Ala.,  until  his  death  in  1866.  His  wife  was  Rebecca  Elizabeth  Sheely. 
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Seeress  of  the  Northland.  Fredrika  Bremer's  American  Journey, 
184^18^1.  By  Signe  Alice  Rooth.  (Philadelphia;  American  Swedish 
Historical  Foundation,  1955.  Pp.  xvi,  327.  Illustrations,  endpapers. 
1375). 

Fredrika  Bremer  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  observant,  dis¬ 
cerning,  and  appreciative  of  all  those  travelers  who  came  to  America 
in  the  ante-bellum  times.  She  did  not  come  primarily  to  write  a  book 
about  America,  as  did  so  many  of  the  other  visitors;  but  she  did  write 
one,  in  three  sizeable  volumes,  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Mary 
Howitt,  an  English  friend  of  hers.  This  book  was  made  up  largely 
of  letters  which  Miss  Bremer  had  written  back  to  her  sister  in  Sweden. 

Fredrika  Bremer  was  already  well  known  as  an  author  of  fiction  and 
books  on  life  in  Sweden.  So,  when  she  arrived  in  New  York  in  1849 
she  was  greeted  in  proper  style  and  soon  was  in  the  hospitable  com¬ 
pany  of  the  chief  literary  men  and  women  of  the  country.  She  traveled 
in  New  England  as  far  as  Boston  and  on  into  New  Hampshire;  she 
went  south  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Macon;  returning  north, 
she  visited  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  went  through  the  state  of 
New  York  into  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  again;  she  continued 
westward  through  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  across  Wisconsin  and  up 
the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Paul  in  Minnesota  Territory;  thence 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and  over  to  Mobile  and  back 
again  and  on  to  Cuba;  from  Cuba  she  went  to  Charleston  again  and 
back  to  Georgia  and  on  into  Florida;  and  back  to  New  York  and 
then  to  Sweden.  She  had  visited  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty -one  states 
of  the  Union. 

She  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  observe  many  things  in 
America  in  which  she  was  interested— slavery,  the  woman’s  rights 
movement,  temperance,  American  democracy,  American  food,  re¬ 
ligious  developments,  and  various  other  movements  and  reforms. 
Naturally  she  did  not  like  slavery,  though  she  believed  in  moderation 
in  handling  that  most  serious  American  problem— thereby  winning 
the  ill  will  and  slanders  of  the  abolitionists.  She  believed  in  woman’s 
rights;  she  expressed  herself  on  many  other  points;  but  she  was  no 
crusader,  come  to  America  to  tell  them  how  to  manage  their  affairs. 
She  was  gentle  and  kind  and  appreciative  of  the  many  hospitalities 
she  had  enjoyed.  She  did  not  return  to  Sweden  to  write  a  book,  biting 
the  hand  that  had  fed  her.  Yet  some  of  her  observations  were  some¬ 
what  displeasing  to  certain  people,  not  only  because  of  her  frankness 
but  also  because  of  certain  mistranslations  of  the  Swedish  text.  Fred¬ 
rika  Bremer  never  married;  she  died  in  1865— living  long  enough  to 
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feel  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Qvil  War,  but  also  long  enough  to 
rejoice  in  the  victoiy  of  the  Union. 

Miss  Rooth  has  done  well  by  Fredrika  in  this  book,  because  in 
the  first  place  she  is  a  trained  scholar,  having  received  a  Ph.D.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Also,  she  is  of  Swedish  ancestry,  though 
bom  in  New  York  City,  and  has  visited  in  Sweden,  where  Fredrilca 
Bremer  was  suggested  to  her  as  a  subject  of  investigation  and  a 
future  book.  With  skill  and  industry  Miss  Rooth  searched  the  li¬ 
braries  of  America  and  Sweden  and  the  newspapers  of  the  principal 
cities  visited  by  Miss  Bremer.  She  also  gleaned  from  Miss  Bremer’s 
Homes  of  the  New  World  all  necessary  information.  The  result  is  a 
book  which  gives  a  picture  of  Miss  Bremer’s  whole  life,  though,  of 
course,  with  special  emphasis  on  her  American  visit,  as  the  book’s 
title  indicates.  Throughout  the  book  are  comments  on  Miss  Bremer 
made  by  various  American  newspapers,  as  she  passed  along.  There  is 
an  appendix  of  seventy-five  Bremer  letters,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
never  before  been  printed.  This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Ameri¬ 
can  travel  literature  and  a  long  over-due  recognition  of  a  loveable 
lady  and  honest  critic  of  the  American  scene  before  the  Civil  War. 

Viola,  The  Duchess  of  New  Dorp.  A  Biography  of  Viola  Roseboro'. 
By  Jane  Kirkland  Graham.  Two  volumes  in  one.  (Columbia,  S.  C.: 
Miss  Jane  K.  Graham,  P.  O.  Box  5084,  Five  Points  Station,  1955.  Pp. 
312,  319.  Illustrations.  $8.50). 

This  is  an  unusual  book  in  almost  any  way  it  may  be  taken.  It  is 
about  a  very  unusual  kind  of  person,  by  a  person  of  unusual  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  it  is  unusual  in  its  s^le  and  organization.  And 
all  of  this  amounts  to  saying  that  the  book  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  social,  literary,  and  dramatic  history  of  the  United  States. 

How  many  people  have  ever  heard  of  Viola  (pronounced  Vee-ola) 
Roseboro’?  She  was  bom  a  Tennesseean  in  1857  and  died  a  New 
Yorker  in  1945.  During  those  eighty-eight  years  she  traveled  far 
and  wide  both  geographically  and  professionally.  She  came  of  parents 
who  were  nonconformists  in  an  age  and  place  where  a  lack  of  con¬ 
formity  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  a  dangerous  business.  The 
Roseboros,  man  and  wife,  were  opposed  to  slavery  and  were  not 
willing  to  keep  their  feelings  quiet.  From  the  pulpit  the  Reverend 
Roseboro’  preached  the  doctrines  of  freedom  and  equality,  and 
from  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Missouri,  then 
to  Illinois  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  a  chaplain  in  an  Illinois  regi¬ 
ment  during  the  conflict.  After  the  war  he  wandered  widely  to 
California,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  preaching  his  way  into 
poverty.  Viola,  of  course,  went  along,  until  she  became  old  enough 
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to  go  her  own  way— a  way  which  soon  led  her  far  from  the  desires 
of  her  parents.  First  she  became  a  reader  on  the  platform,  then  she 
went  on  the  stage;  she  became  a  newspaper  columnist  for  a  Nashville 
newspaper  and  then  for  New  York  papers.  Though  she  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  and  a  stately  woman,  she  never  married— she  wrote  books 
instead  of  bearing  babies.  Her  parents  were  greatly  distressed  over 
this  state  of  affairs. 

In  New  York  she  was  literary  editor  and  reader  for  McClures  and 
wrote  for  the  Criterion;  she  helped  on  Collier’s  Weekly.  She  dis¬ 
covered  O.  Henry  and  Booth  Tarkington.  She  made  money  and  lost 
money.  She  died  in  poverty,  but  not  in  want,  because  many  of  her 
old  friends  saw  to  that. 

All  of  this  and  much  more  can  be  found  in  this  book,  if  one  ferrets 
it  out.  Though  Miss  Graham  writes  often  with  a  fine  discernment 
of  translating  her  thoughts  into  language  with  a  style  of  distinction, 
her  organization  of  her  vast  amount  of  information  will  likely  be 
provoking  at  times.  But  nevertheless  it  is  all  interesting,  so  interesting 
that  this  book  would  be  worth  taking  to  a  desert  isle  where  time 
would  be  no  concern.  Furthermore  Miss  Graham  tells  the  reader 
exactly  how  she  found  all  her  information— such  perseverance  and 
such  tact  and  luck  in  getting  people  to  help  her  find  cold  trails!  There 
is  no  index  and  no  formal  bibliography,  the  lack  of  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  re-find  much  information  once  found  in  the  book. 

Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  Journals  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Indian  Trade,  September  20,  i-j to- August 2%  lyiS.  Edited  by 
W.  L.  McDowell.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department, 
1955.  Pp.  xii,  368.  Illustrations.  $8.00). 

Further  evidence  of  the  great  publication  program  of  the  South 
Carolina  Archives  Department  is  seen  in  a  new  series  of  publications, 
additional  to  the  Colonial  Records  now  going  on  the  s«th  volume 
and  consisting  so  far  of  the  Journals  of  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly.  This  new  series,  numbered  2,  is  to  be  edited  by  William  L. 
McDowell,  who  begins  this  activity  by  editing  the  present  volume. 

Only  a  part  of  the  Indian  journals  kept  by  colonial  South  Carolina 
are  now  Imown  to  be  extant:  those  from  1710  to  1718,  from  1750  to 
1760,  and  from  1762  to  1765.  In  addition  to  the  present  volume,  three 
more  will  be  required,  it  is  estimated,  to  complete  the  publication 
of  these  Indian  books.  The  volume  at  hand  is  made  up  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  first,  of  the  commissioners  to  manage  the  Indian  trade  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  a  law  of  1707,  and  secondly,  of  another  set  of  commis¬ 
sioners  set  up  by  a  new  law  on  the  Indian  trade,  passed  in  1716.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  sets  of  journals,  that  is  during  1715,  a  bloody  Indian 
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uprising  took  place,  the  Yamassee  War.  When  peace  had  been  made, 
a  new  system  of  managing  the  Indian  trade  was  set  up  in  the  law  of 
1716. 

Indian  trade  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  young  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  its  beginning  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  desultory 
fashion  from  the  main  plantations.  It  consisted  of  two  principal  items, 
deer  skins  and  Indian  slaves,  and  in  its  progress  the  Indians  were 
treated  most  outrageously.  White  traders  cheated  the  Indians,  made 
them  drunk  with  rum,  debauched  them,  murdered  them,  and  seized 
free  Indians  and  made  them  slaves  when  they  could  not  buy  Indian 
slaves  from  the  Indians  themselves.  Hence  tne  first  law  of  1707  to 
regulate  this  trade.  Though  the  commissioners  under  this  law  used 
their  power  to  punish  the  worst  offenders,  there  was  still  much  to  be 
accomplished;  and  after  the  Yamassee  War  the  private  trade  with  the 
Indians  was  abolished  in  the  law  of  1716  and  instead,  a  governmental 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  was  set  up. 

These  Indian  journals  are  extremely  valuable  for  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  important  subject  of  colonial  relations  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  And  South  Carolina  held  the  key  position  in  the  Southeast. 
These  journals  are  indeed,  interesting  to  the  casual  reader,  for  they 
are  shot  through  with  close-up  views  of  Indian  life  and  trade;  and 
they  are  invaluable  to  the  historical  scholar  and  researcher. 

Cnnl  War  in  Fictwres.  By  Fletcher  Pratt.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1955.  Pp.  256.  $10.00). 

This  is  the  Civil  War  from  the  Northern  viewpoint;  for  a  book  of 
pictures  of  that  great  struggle  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  No  Southern 
artists  recorded  war  scenes  as  did  those  from  the  North.  And  there 
were  only  two  likely  outlets  for  Southern  scenes.  One  was  the  Con¬ 
federates’  only  illustrated  periodical,  the  Southern  Illustrated  News, 
which  struggled  along  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  The  other 
was  the  Illustrated  London  News,  which  published  occasionally  South¬ 
ern  scenes. 

The  two  well-known  Northern  illustrated  periodicals.  Harper's 
Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  found  little  room 
or  opportunities  to  publish  illustrations  dealing  with  the  Southern 
side— except  caricatures.  Mr.  Pratt  has  selected  all  of  his  pictures  or 
nearly  all  (he  disobligingly  gives  no  source  for  each  picture)  from 
these  two  publications. 

His  selections  are  as  logical  and  representative  as  variant  selections 
made  by  anyone  else  would  have  been.  And  Mr.  Pratt’s  running 
account  of  the  war,  naturally  following  the  topics  and  course  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  pictures,  is  interesting  and  generally  in  tune  with  the 
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best  interpretations  of  modem  scholarship.  Though  it  must  be  said 
that  at  times  the  spirit  of  the  pictures  and  the  contemporary  accounts 
appertaining  thereto  (which  he  quotes  liberally)  set  up  a  log  of  bias 
tfu-ough  which  Mr.  Pratt  does  not  always  see  clearly.  His  treatment 
of  Forrest’s  attack  on  Fort  Pillow  might  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 

It  seems  that  the  mechanical  repr^ucdon  of  these  pictures  could 
be  improved  upon.  Modem  methods  should  make  it  possible  to  re¬ 
produce  them  at  least  as  clearly  as  they  originally  appeared;  but  too 
often  pictures  in  this  volume  are  so  liberally  inked  as  to  make  them 
almost  a  failure.  Another  disconcerting  feature  in  addition  to  the  poor 
reproduction  of  some  of  the  pictures  and  the  neglect  to  give  the 
source  of  the  picture,  is  the  lack  of  an  index.  And  it  might  have  been 
pertinent  somewhere  in  this  book  to  raise  the  question  of  how  tme  to 
fact  some  of  these  illustrations  were;  for  the  tmth  is  that  some  of  the 
artists  drew  scenes  they  never  saw.  But  to  end  up  this  review  on  a 
more  favorable  viewpoint,  it  should  be  said  that  anyone  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Civil  War  (and  how  many  such  there  must  now  be!  ! ) 
will  find  this  book  informative,  restful,  and  enlivening— and  one  to 
be  picked  up  and  enjoyed  even  when  a  person  may  be  too  tired  to 
reaa. 

Beretts  First  Century,  By  Elisabeth  S.  Peck.  (Lexing¬ 

ton:  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1955.  Pp.  xx,  217.  Illustrations. 
$3.00). 

This  is  not  the  conventional  type  of  college  history,  and  in  that 
fact  may  lie  some  of  its  peculiarly  valuable  features,  fiut,  of  course, 
there  must  be  some  history  of  the  institution,  as  such  is  implied  in 
the  title.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  is  what  it  tells  of  Berea  Col¬ 
lege,  which  is  not  characteristic  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
South,  and  even  not  in  the  North— though  Oberlin  comes  nearest 
to  the  Berea  idea.  Or  it  might  be  expressed  in  the  reverse  by  saying 
that  Berea  comes  nearest  to  Oberlin,  for  Oberlin  was  in  many  ways 
the  parent  of  Berea. 

Berea  in  its  origins  and  on  down  to  the  present  day  has  been  an 
unusual  college.  It  originated  in  a  protest  against  slavery  and  racial 
antagonisms,  and  it  has  blossomed  forth  in  that  atmosphere  even  to 
the  present,  though  in  1904  it  was  forced  to  deny  itself  Negro  stu¬ 
dent  who  for  many  years,  especially  in  the  1870s  and  1880s,  made 
up  a  majority  of  the  student  body,  counting  those  in  the  preparatory 
department  as  well  as  in  the  college.  With  the  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  against  segregation,  Negro  students  have 
reappeared  at  Berea.  But  even  before  Kentucky  forbade  the  education 
of  Negro  and  white  students  in  the  same  school,  Berea  had  come  to 
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be  in  the  popular  mind,  and  in  fact,  a  school  for  the  mountain  whites, 
and  it  is  true  today  that  ninety  per  cent  of  its  students  come  from 
Southern  Appalachia— the  mountainous  parts  of  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolma,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama. 

Berea  from  the  beginning  combined  student  manual  labor  with 
mental  labor,  the  one  supporting  the  other.  This  fact  has  led  to  the 
development  of  various  crafts  as  part  of  the  college,  turning  out 
works  of  art  and  utility  which  find  a  ready  market.  This  part  of  the 
story  is  brought  out  in  the  chapter  entitled  “Labor  for  Education.” 
Other  aspects  of  the  present-day  significance  of  Berea  are  discussed 
in  these  chapters:  “Changing  Patterns  of  Education,”  “Financing  a 
Private  College,”  and  “A  Century  of  Sharing.” 

Berea  was  begun  in  the  late  1850s,  in  time  to  run  into  trouble  in¬ 
cident  to  the  emotionalism  that  helped  to  bring  on  the  Civil  War. 
Before  the  school  had  been  able  to  develop  into  a  college,  its  founders 
were  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  when  it  was  feared  that  they  were 
developing  another  plot  against  slaveholders,  similar  to  the  John 
Brown  scheme  which  so  upset  the  country.  Not  until  after  the  Qvil 
War  did  Berea  College  actually  get  started. 

Mrs.  Peck,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  done  an  interesting  and 
scholarly  work.  Having  been  a  teacher  of  history  there  for  more 
than  forty  years,  she  wrote  out  of  a  fulness  of  heart  and  love  for 
Berea.  Being  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  she  knew 
her  way  around  among  historical  records  before  her  long  exposure 
to  the  traditions  of  the  College.  The  University  of  Kentucky  Press 
deserves  an  accolade  for  having  made  this  a  beautiful  book,  for  ac¬ 
tually  the  Press  composed  and  printed  it  in  its  own  plant. 

Decisive  Battles  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  B.  Mitchell. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  imam’s  Sons,  1955.  Pp.  226.  Maps.  $4.00). 

What  could  be  new  in  another  military  history  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  especially  in  a  book  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  narrative? 
The  title  of  this  book  limits  somewhat  its  scope  and  helps  in  a  defense 
of  this  “another  book.”  And  there  are  other  arguments  which  the 
author  might  use  if  need  be  and  which  will  appear  to  anyone  who 
dips  far  into  this  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  different  book— different  from 
any  other  that  has  dealt  with  the  Civil  War. 

This  book  is  different  in  two  respects.  First,  it  treats  the  war  as 
a  whole— not  what  happened  in  the  East,  then  what  happened  in  the 
West,  and  finally,  if  at  all,  what  happened  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
region.  Other  books  have  integrated  these  areas  somewhat,  but  not 
as  clearly  as  does  Colonel  Mitchell.  The  narrative  progresses  chrono- 
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logically  both  by  maps  of  the  whole  country  indicating  the  recession 
of  the  Confederate  lines  and  by  a  running  narrative  explaining  this 
recession.  But  in  the  course  of  the  strangulation  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  outstanding  battles  that  brought  about  the  general  retreat  of  the 
Confederate  forces  southward  and  inwardly  into  their  “heartland” 
are  taken  up  and  described  in  considerable  detail,  accompanied  by  a 
special  map  of  the  battle  area.  Herein  lies  the  “decisive  battles”  of  the 
book  title— decisive  in  pushing  back  the  Confederates  ultimately  all 
along  their  frontiers.  But,  this  statement  must  be  qualified  by  saying 
that  some  of  these  decisive  battles  did  not  always  result  in  a  Con¬ 
federate  recession— some  of  them  resulted  in  a  Confederate  resurg¬ 
ence.  Some  of  the  battles  taken  up  here  in  detail,  which  resulted  m 
this  seesaw  of  frontier  lines  between  North  and  South  are;  First 
and  Second  Manassas,  Shiloh,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  of  course  Appomattox. 

Assuming  that  this  is  some  explanation  of  how  this  book  differs 
from  the  myriads  of  others  on  the  military  side  of  the  war,  then  there 
is  this  very  definite  difference.  This  book  attempts,  and  it  seems 
rather  successfully,  to  relate  the  military  activities  (and  especially 
these  major  decisive  battles)  to  the  terrain  as  it  may  be  visited  today 
over  modem  highways,  U.  S.  and  State  numbers  so  and  so.  In  this 
respect  it  partakes  of  a  travel  guidebook.  Although  this  reviewer 
has  not  yet  tried  it  out,  still  in  this  respect,  it  appears  that  after  one 
had  by  reading  this  book,  refreshed  his  memory  on  the  Battle  of  First 
Manassas  or  Shiloh  or  any  other  battle  taken  up,  and  then  in  auto¬ 
mobile  traverse  the  modem  highways  leading  through  that  particular 
battle  area— it  appears  that  by  all  this,  one  might  have  a  rather  clear 
understanding  of  how  the  battle  was  fought.  This  procedure  is  made 
easy  by  the  fact  that  the  highways  of  today  together  with  other 
needed  information  are  indicated  on  the  battle  maps.  The  book  is 
clearly  written,  its  maps  are  easy  to  read,  and  its  format  is  attractive. 

Civil  War  on  the  Western  Border,  18^4-186^.  By  Jay  Monaghan. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1955.  Pp.  x,  454.  {6.00). 

Not  every  one  could  write  a  book  like  this— not  even  if  he  called 
himself  a  historian.  For  this  is  a  very  special  kind  of  a  book— not  that 
no  other  book  of  this  style  was  ever  written,  but  not  many.  Francis 
Hackett’s  Henry  the  Eighth  comes  to  mind  as  an  example.  The  thing 
that  sets  this  book  and  those  like  it  apart  is  the  wealth  of  details  that 
goes  into  it.  This  makes  one  feel  that  he  has  got  his  money’s  worth, 
for  the  details  are  interesting  and  pertinent,  but  they  retard  fast  move¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  one  wants  to  hurry  on  to  the  climax  of  some  plot 
in  the  book  and,  interesting  as  the  details  are,  he  is  likely  to  skip  a 
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page  or  two.  It  takes  a  person  well-seasoned  in  the  period  under  dis¬ 
cussion  to  use  this  style  of  writing. 

Perhaps  that  fact  has  led  Mr.  Monaghan  to  employ  that  latter-day 
technique  of  pointing  out  sources  without  giving  exact  references 
to  definite  statements  and  quotations.  He  avoids  the  time-honored 
footnote  citations  probably  because  he  felt  that  there  would  be  too 
many  of  them  if  all  facts  were  to  be  treated  alike  (that  is  important 
facts),  and  there  is  the  suspicion  that  he  is  also  making  a  concession 
to  those  whose  aesthetic  tastes  have  got  far  beyond  their  scholarly 
curiosity  as  to  sources— footnotes  make  pages  look  so  unattractive! 
So  Mr.  Monaghan  lists  in  the  back  of  the  book  his  sources  under 
the  title  of  “Notes”  (naturally  not  “Footnotes”  as  they  are  not  at 
the  foot  of  the  pages).  Here  he  gives  on  the  side  the  pages  of  his 
narrative  to  which  the  references  apply.  This  is  probably  better  than 
no  references,  but  it  adds  little  to  the  use  the  bibliography  a  little 
farther  on  could  be  put. 

Enough,  and  doubtless  more  than  enough  about  the  mechanics  of 
this  book.  What  of  its  contents?  Fascinating  enough,  because  it  adds 
six  years  of  excitement  to  the  four  years  of  the  conventional  Civil 
War.  Troubles  broke  out  in  Kansas  in  1854,  and  “Bleeding  Kansas” 
bled  these  half  dozen  years  before  the  rest  of  the  country  began  to 
bleed,  when  the  Southern  states  seceded  and  set  up  the  Confederacy. 
Into  the  story  come  the  sacking  of  Lawrence,  the  murdering  ma¬ 
raudings  of  John  Brown,  such  characters  as  the  amazing  Jo  Shelby, 
Frank  and  Jesse  James,  Cole  Younger,  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok,  “Guerilla” 
(Juantrill,  Nathaniel  Lyon,  “Pap”  Price,  and  many  other  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  as  well  as  unconventional  types;  also  the  battles  of  Pea 
Ridge  or  Elkhom  Tavern,  Wilson’s  Creek,  Westport  (in  the  Harry 
Truman  part  of  Missouri),  Lexington,  and  so  on.  There  are  interesting 
chapters  on  the  part  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  played.  The 
last  chapter  (number  32)  entitled  “Epilogue”  tells  what  happened 
to  the  various  and  sundry  characters,  even  on  to  the  assassinations 
of  Jesse  James  at  St,  Joe  in  1882. 

This  would  be  a  good  book  to  take  on  a  long  vacation,  for  it  would 
give  a  long-drawn-out  entertainment  by  no  means  devoid  of  a  great 
deal  of  enlightenment.  Even  off  the  long  vacation  it  is  doing  well,  for 
it  has  already  gone  through  a  second  printing. 

Booker  T.  Washington  and  the  Negro's  Place  in  American  Life. 
By  Samuel  R.  Spencer,  Jr.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1955. 
Pp.  xii,  212.  $3.00). 

All  Americans,  white  and  black,  should  know  something  about 
Booker  T.  Washington.  And  it  were  well  that  they  got  their  infor- 
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mation  from  this  book.  For  though  it  does  not  purport  to  be  an  im¬ 
pressive  factual  biography,  it  is  a  remarkably  clear  interpretation  of 
Booker  T.  Washington,  interestingly  written,  authoratative,  and  schol¬ 
arly  throughout.  It  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  “The  Library  of  American 
Biography,”  being  edited  by  Oscar  Handlin. 

Most  people  who  know  anything  about  Booker  T.  Washington 
probably  know  his  engaging  autobiography.  Up  from  Slavery,  and 
remember  that  he  was  bom  in  slavery  and  recall  how  after  the  war 
when  he  first  went  to  school  he  got  the  name  Washington.  But  the 
most  significant  thing  about  Booker  Washington  was  his  development 
into  the  position  of  leadership  of  the  Negro  race  in  America  and  the 
kind  of  leadership  he  exercised.  Booker  Washington  was  a  practical 
man  with  a  lot  of  good  common  sense— all  of  which  led  him  early 
to  set  going  Tuskegee  Institute  and  to  direct  Negroes  first  into 
making  a  living  and  then  when  they  were  able  to  stand  on  their  feet 
economically,  to  aspire  to  the  luxury  of  a  cultured  life,  including 
even  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  if  they  wanted  it.  They  might 
then  also  with  greater  reason  expect  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
fuller  life  of  American  citizenship.  As  he  said  in  his  famous  Atlanta 
speech  of  1895,  which  gave  him  first  a  national  acclaim,  “The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  a  dollar  in  a  factory  just  now  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  dollar  in  an  opera  house.” 

Booker  Washington  soon  became  in  the  national  eye  Mr.  Negro. 
Northerners  and  ^uthemers  sought  his  advice  in  matters  of  race  and 
presidents  of  the  nation  first  got  his  approval  before  they  made  im¬ 
portant  pronouncements  about  Negroes  or  appointed  any  of  that  race 
to  office.  Washington,  in  reality,  became  the  dictator  of  his  race, 
though  a  benevolent  one;  for  he  never  let  his  astounding  success  make 
him  vain  and  tyrannical.  Yet  as  time  went  on,  and  especially  as  a  new 
generation  of  Negroes  came  along,  Washington’s  leadership  was  con¬ 
tested  by  this  young  generation.  They  were  anxious  to  move  into 
greener  fields  quicker  than  Washin^on  had  thought  that  their 
preparation  warranted.  They  thought  that  Booker  Washington  was 
trying  to  make  the  Negroes  too  much  into  the  “Uncle  Tom”  variety— 
a  sort  of  white  man’s  Negro.  The  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Colored  People  was  organized  to  combat  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  W.  E.  Du  Bois  and  his  Crisis  publication  joined  the  hue 
and  cry.  Washington  died  in  1915  and  for  a  time  it  looked  like  there 
was  a  void  in  Negro  leadership,  but  soon  the  NAACP  seized  control 
of  the  Negroes’  minds  and  hearts  and  began  exercising  as  great  a 
“tyranny”  over  the  race  as  ever  Booker  Washington  had  done— but 
a  leadership  going  in  quite  a  different  direction. 
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Acadian  Odyssey.  By  Oscar  William  Winzerling.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1955.  Pp.  xii,  224.  $4.85). 

The  sad  plight  of  the  Acadians  after  their  banishment  from  British 
Nova  Scotia,  is  known  to  almost  everyone;  but  little,  if  anything  at 
all,  is  known  of  the  story  back  of  their  removal,  their  subsec^uent 
wanderings,  and  the  long  negotiations  relating  to  their  final  disposition, 
participated  in  by  England,  France,  and  Spain.  Here  the  Reverend 
Father  Winzerling,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  at  Taylors  Falls, 
Minnesota,  sets  forth  the  account,  with  sympathy  for  the  Acadians 
as  well  as  understanding  of  the  stem  necessity  that  impelled  the 
British  to  the  expulsion.  Father  Winzerling  has  gone  into  the  nego¬ 
tiations  leading  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  Acadians,  more  than 
he  has  attempted  to  reconstruct  an  intimate  picture  of  the  Acadians 
themselves.  In  addition  to  using  many  secondary  works  bearing  on 
his  subject,  he  has  based  his  account  more  fully  on  the  official  manu¬ 
script  collections  in  England,  France,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Vatican 
City  and  in  Canada.  His  work  is  heavily  documented  by  many  foot¬ 
notes  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  There  are  seven  appendices  list¬ 
ing  the  names  of  various  family  groups. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  in  his  Evangeline  was  largely  responsible 
for  popularizing  the  Acadians,  and,  of  course,  his  poem  has  led  most 
people  to  think  that  the  Acadians  went  only  to  Louisiana.  And  it  is 
true,  that  Father  Winzerling’s  book  is  directly  pointed  to  those  who 
ultimately  went  to  Louisiana;  but  before  their  odyssey  finally  ended 
there,  the  Acadians  were  shunted  to  all  the  British  North  American 
colonies  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  and  thence  to  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  England,  and  France,  before  a  sizeable  number 
reached  Louisiana. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  Acadians  there  were  before  their  re¬ 
moval,  but  estimates  run  from  18,000  to  22,000.  Some  were  able  to 
flee  into  the  forests  and  escape  expulsion.  The  Acadians  who  had 
found  their  way  to  France  and  to  disappointments  there  and  who  were 
later  removed  to  Louisiana  with  the  aid  and  permission  of  Spain  num¬ 
bered  about  1,500.  This  number  does  not  represent  the  sum  total  of 
the  Acadians  who  found  their  way  to  Louisiana;  others  had  gone 
from  the  British  colonies  whither  the  British  had  dispersed  them. 

The  Southern  Claims  Commission.  By  Frank  W.  Klin^erg.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Publications  in  History,  Volume  50.  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1955.  Pp.  xii,  261.  Map. 
Paper  Covers,  I3.50). 

Just  how  many  Unionists  were  there  in  the  South  during  the  day 
of  the  Confederacy?  There  were  some  whom  all  students  of  the 
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period  know  by  name,  such  as  “Parson”  William  G.  Brownlow,  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  John  Minor  Botts,  and  so  on;  but  how  many  who 
remaining  nameless  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  “rebels”?  There 
are  various  and  sundry  ways  useful  in  guessing  at  the  number.  A 
new  insight  into  the  answer  to  the  question  is  presented  by  Professor 
Klingberg  in  this  book. 

In  1871  Congress  set  up  a  Southern  Gaims  Commission,  which  was 
empowered  and  given  the  duty  to  hear  the  claims  of  Southern  Union¬ 
ists  during  the  war,  to  compensation  for  all  quartermaster  and  com¬ 
missary  supplies  which  the  Federal  armies  took  from  them.  These 
claims  could  not  include  the  use  or  destruction  of  other  kinds  of 
property  such  as  cotton  (over  which  the  Court  of  Gaims  had  juris¬ 
diction),  buildings,  fences,  and  the  like— only  food  and  feed. 

Professor  Klingberg  found  in  the  course  of  this  study  that  during 
the  life  of  the  Commission  there  were  presented  to  it  22,298  petitions 
setting  forth  claims  amounting  to  $60,258,150.44.  When  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  finished  its  work  in  1880,  the  whole  amount  allowed  to  these 
claimants  was  $4,636,920.69.  Many  of  the  claims  were  rejected  out¬ 
right,  some  were  barred  for  special  reasons,  and  some  originally  pre¬ 
sented  were  not  pressed  or  were  withdrawn.  Many  of  these  claimants 
were  planters  of  substantial  wealth. 

In  arriving  at  the  conclusion  of  his  study.  Professor  Klingberg  had 
to  chart  a  course  through  a  great  deal  of  background  and  Congressional 
discussion  relative  to  establishing  the  Commission;  and  when  the  Com¬ 
mission  itself  was  set  up,  it  had  many  problems  to  settle,  such  as  the 
procedures  it  would  use  in  its  work,  what  tests  should  be  used  to 
establish  loyalty,  and  just  what  kind  of  property  claims  it  should 
admit. 

Some  books  are  twice-told  tales,  with  variations,  re-threshing  old 
straw;  some  are  surface  accounts  in  new  fields  or  present  new  aspects 
of  old  subjects;  seldom  do  books  make  absolute  contributions  in  little- 
known  facts  of  the  great  historical  whole.  This  book  is  important 
because  it  does  make  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Reconstruction;  it  is  packed  full  of  new  facts  and  new  in¬ 
terpretations  of  old  facts;  it  is  scholarly  and  as  readable  as  such  a  study 
could  be  made— its  style  is  clear.  This  book  was  made  possible  by  the 
author’s  searching  out  and  discovering  a  vast  amount  of  historical  ma¬ 
terial  never  before  touched,  and  little  suspected  by  those  who  have 
worked  in  this  field.  This  is,  therefore,  an  important  book. 

The  Papers  of  fames  Jackson,  ijSi-ijpS.  Edited  by  Lilia  M.  Hawes. 
(Savannah:  The  Georgia  Historical  Societ)%  1955.  Pp.  iv,  no.  $2.50). 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  James  Jackson’s  papers  reprinted  from 
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the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly.  These  documents,  having  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  issues  of  the  Quarterly^  are  here  brought  together 
in  convenient  form.  Their  publication  is  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Georgia  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  for  Jackson  was  a  leader 
of  more  than  local  importance.  They  are  also  an  imponant  addition 
to  the  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society^  being  Volume 
XI  in  that  series. 

The  Death  of  Lee.  Southern  Collegian,  October  ly,  iS’jo  is  the  title 
of  Emory  University  Publications,  Sources  &  Reprints,  Series  IX, 
Number  3  (The  Library:  Emory  University,  1955.  Pp.  12  and 
facsimile.  $0.75). 

It  contains  a  facsimile  of  The  Southern  Collegian,  the  college  paper 
of  Washington  College  (Washington  and  Lee  University  today),  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  its  president,  and  publishing 
various  resolutions  and  eulogies.  Richard  B.  Harwell  contributes  in  an 
introduction  a  discerning  estimate  of  Lee. 
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